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(For Tae Pacrrto. | 
REMINISCENCES OF EARLY MISSION- 
ARY LIFE IN CALIFORNIA— 
NO. XII. 


EARLY CO-WORKERS AND RAPID GROWTHS. 


From the arrival of the first steamers 
the growth of California was most rapid. 
Every part of the territory felt the im- 
petus imparted by the infusion of so 
much new and active life. The energy 
and enterprise of young America were 
never abroad on a fairer or more promis- 
ing field of development. Progress was 
everywhere visible, and along all lines of 
improvement, social, civil, material and 
spiritual. 

Each sueceeding steamer and sailing 
vessel brought more and more families, 
either whole’ households, or wives and 
children to their husbands and fathers, 
or single ladies to their betrothed. The 
same was true of the emigrant trains over 
the plains, so that from all sources, and 
from many nationalities, the great social 
want of the Territory was rapidly sup- 
plied. The rapid tendency tobarbarism, 
therefore, that had characterized the so- 
ciety of men only when isolated from 
home influences, was at once checked. 
As dwellings multiplied in city and 
country, and virtuous and refined society 
opened to stranger and dweller safer and 
better places of resort, gilded saloons 
and gambling-palaces became less at- 
tractive, and drew far less of the young 
and old to their places of corruption. 
Whether on shore or in the valleys, or 
over the prairies or mountain slopes, ev- 
ery such home became at once a center 
of purity and civilizing refinement, hail- 
ed with joy and appreciated with grow- 
ing hope, especially by those who had 
longed so intensely for just such help in 
their Christian work. 

It was deeply lamented, however, that 
by the same conveyances came a social 
element of a corrupting and deadly sort. 
The scent was in the air, aud the vul- 
tures came for their prey. The early 
dwellers in San Francisco can recall the 
brazen and shameless display of paint 
and tawdry on balconies in the most 
public places, the fair looks and artful 
smiles of whose wearers thus openly lur- 
ed their victims over the threshold of 
hell. Early missionaries in the upper 
valleys and in all the mining camps and 
villages can recall such accessions to 
their populations, and the fearful rapidity 
with which young men and older men 
fell into their snare, losing so _ recklessly 


‘and hopelessly both character and life. 


But, open and shameless as were such 
resorts for awhile, the growth of a purer 
society soon compelled them into less 
conspicuous places, or drove them al- 
together from sight. To the credit of 
the early Californian it must be said 
that social reform in that respect soon 
gained upon social corruption, and 
that nowhere female virtue 
more respected, or more sacredly pro- 
tected, than by the very men who, by 
familiarity, had become disgusted with 
social vice. Every pure woman, every 
cabin or tent sheltering a respectable 
family, awakened all the manhood that 


_- had survived their rough and often reck- 


less lives, and by calling to mind the 
mothers and the wives and sisters of 
their distant homes, tended to recall and 
remand them, however far wandered, 
back to their earlier and better life. 
Equally rapid and -noticeable was the 
civil growth. Ideas of law, order and 
security began at once to resolve them- 


- selves out of chaos into form and life. 


The individual soon became part of a 
community. The liberty that had at 
first been license, now yielded to the re- 
strictions imposed by the rights of others, 
and demanded by the best interests of 
the whole. Hence, so rapidly the law- 
less camp became the organized village, 


and the first huddle of tents and log 


cabins the well-planned and well-officered 
city. Vigilance Committees, at first a 
necessity (rough but sure) in the first un- 
protected state of society, soon yielded 
to established courts, and the knife and 
pistol of personal defense_to the officers 
and processes of acknowledged law. Not 
at once, however, and once for all time, 
for there were several recurrences of the 
early and stern necessity, and of the 
swift and sure remedy. Yet, sooner 
than might have been expected, consid- 
ering the elements of the society, such 
popular uprisings for self-preservation 
became a thing of the past. 

With equal rapidity the wild, fair land 
grew into statehood. Indeed, without 
the usual territorial tutelage, California 
passed from under military governors to 
governors of its own choosing. Hardly 
had the Eastern States awakened to the 
‘consciousness of its rapid growth ere they 
were startled by a fresh’surprise.. The 
youngest child of the Patific, without 
passing through a territorial youth, had 
at Once sprung into its majority, and, 
with the ambition and strength of young 
manhood, heard knocking at the door of 
the national capitol demanding. admis- 
sion into the family of states. And, no 
less surprising, this unexpected knocker 
had come with its charter of freedom, 


and on the basis of a free cosiahiiachion 
asked boldly for a place by the-side of 
the North and liberty, rather than of the 
South and slavery ! 

At a convention held at Monterey in 
September, 1849 (in pursuance of an 
order from General Riley, then Military 
Governor), a State Constitution was 
formed. At that convention there was a 
strong slavery faction—determined upon 
extending their pet institution to the 
Pacific shores. But, providentially, there 
was a larger liberty party as determined to 
exclude it. Northern ideas and the more 
advanced civilization of free labor prevail- 
ed. After about six weeks’ deliberations, 
the constitution was agreed upon. In 
due time it was submitted to the people 
and ratified. On September 9g, 1850, 
California was admitted as a free State 
into the Union by act of Congress. This 
forever settled the question of slavery ex- 
tension westward. And, in that sense, 
the framing of the California Constitu- 
tion was the pivotal event in the “‘irre- 
pressible conflict” whose culmination was 
the subsequent civil war. Of course, 
the conflict did not cease in California 
with the adoption of the Constitution. It 
continued in. the choice of representa- 
tives to Congress for years afterward, as 
to which party should help control the 
policy of the General Government at 
Washington. There was need of con- 
stant vigilance on the part of the friends 
of ‘free soil” to hold the State true to 
constitutional freedom. There was a 
felt necessity for a free press, untram- 
meled by politics, by which, on the 


broader and more solid basis of divine, 


as well as human, right, the great ques- 
tions of the times could be advocated. 


Partly, therefore, out of this necessity 
THE PaciFic was started in August, 
1851. And the service it rendered in 
this direction in that early formative per- 
iod was invaluable. In that department 
it combined the religious and the polliti- 
cal, and its influence, though unacknowl- 
edged, was nevertheless felt throughout 
the State. Never fanatical, it was radi- 
cal and outspoken, and ranks high among 
the forces that have kept California true 
to freedom; and under many disadvan- 
tages, and in the face of mighty opposi- 
tions, has steadily worked out needed re- 
forms, , Your paper (our paper, in part) 
has proved its right to live, and they 
who founded it, and the noble men who, 
from its first issue, have stood by it, and 
helped it in all its struggles to live, and 
all its efforts to do good, can have the 
satisfaction of knowing that it has been 
from its birth a blessing to the State as 
well as to the Church. The paper was 
greatly favored in its first editor and 
proprietor, Rev. John W. Douglas, one 
of the first company of missionaries, ar- 
riving on the first steamer in 1849, who 
organized and was the first pastor of the 
church which, later on, became the First 
Presbyterian church of San Jose. He 


was a man of energy and independence. 


He wielded a graceful and forcible pen, 
and had pluck and endurance. Being a 
bachelor he could better bear the small 
income or no income of the position, and 
was more at liberty to travel and write, 
and pinch and “endure hardness” in the 
interests of the paper, all of which 
qualities were abundantly tested during 
the trying but useful years in which, at 
great cost of means and comfort, he, at 
the urgent request, of his brethren, ex- 
changed the pulpit for the press, THE 
PaciFic is his monument, and as the first 
editor and proprietor of the first relig- 
ious paper on the Pacific Coast, he will 
be remembered and his memory will be 
revered long after they who knew him 
personally, and labored with him in his 
best pioneer work shall have passed away. 
He sleeps with his fathers in the family 
resting-place but a few miles from the 
present home of the writer, who first 
welcomed him to San Francisco, who 
was his classmate in Yale, and over 
whose grave I hope some day, not dis- 
tanr, to drop tears of sacred memory, 
as I shall recall those early days, 
Dwicat Hunt. 

| For Taz Paociric.| . 

THE GREAT LITTLE M. COQUELIN. 


BY REV. M. WILLETT. 


An enthusiastic al of the brilliant 
Frenchman who has ;but just closed: his 


engagement at Baldwin ” deals in 
the following gasconade : 


There was 
once a score or more of olives cooked 


as the stuffing of a robin, and this robin 


had been used to stuff an ortolan, and the 
ortolan had been cooked inside some 
other bird the gourmet loves, and so the 
insértion Of one within another. ran until 
the delicious combination of flavors from 
a dozen or more envelopes of choice 
birds slowly impregnated the olives. 
Such a combination of savory tastes, this 
critic goes on to say, does M. Spee 
offer in his art to the dramatic palate. | 
This critic, by the way,,was a woman, 
and she sééms.to have-followed ‘the ad- 
vice of Goethe to the letter,and to have: 
left her conscience at home when she 
went to the theater. She enters into all 


manner of «fine: suggestions as’ tothe 


pathos and the comedy of the distinguish- 
ed actor, but never drops a word to indi- 


cate that if the devil were masquerading 


as an angel of light she would ever be 


concerned about anything more than his 


poses and the whiteness of his linen. If 


we need never be concerned about the 
quality of a character as long as the 
characterization is delightful, then let the 


general public leave all conscience at 


home, by all means, and sample all the 
savors of all the olives cooked in every 
kind of flesh known to a gamy stage, 
and roll the sweet morsels under their 
tongues in a prolonged feast of fat things. 
Let them taste of the spiciest wickedness 
that an age which loves hot things can 
concoct, and sneer while they sample at 
anything which approaches the quality 
of a Sunday-school play. But if now, 
by any chance, they should discover, not 
so much that they have a conscience as 
that conscience has them, with that 
discovery it will come about that a change 
of tastes may assert itself, and the historic 
olives we have been considering will be 
found to have savors undreamed of be- 
fore. I venture the assertion that when 
the dramatic palate is capable of tasting | 
the moral quality of things, it will be 
found that the art of M. Coquelin,instead 
of being steeped in the savor of the 
robin, the ortulan and the snipe or the 
quail, will be found to be impregnated 
with all the distinct savors of all the dis- 
tinguishable buzzards known to the 
science of decay. | 


If this seems too strong, 1n assertion 
or implication, then analyze the parts in 
which this comedian excels, and find, if 
you can, one single character where no- 
bility, innocence, romance or love, in its 
unselfishness and purity, grants the savor 
of life unto life. Frenchmen in San 
Francisco have been waxing their mus- 
taches, swelling out into ridiculous port, 
looking down in amusing condescension 
upon their fellows, because a country- 
man has come across the sea whose 
principal honer lies in the impersonation 
of hypocrites, roues, drunkards, fops, 
scoundrels, scapegraces, etc. There was 
a time when France could send a Lafay- 


ette to draw a sword for liberty, but now | 
she gives us a Coquelin, with a dagger of 


lath, and all the pompous futilities of a 


Don Cesar de Bazan upon the mimic. 


stage. Let us specialize a little more 
that we may get a view somewhat more 
microscopic of this great public benefac- 
tor, who, for sufficient coin, has appeared 
to polish and civilize us. 


Let us catch a glimmer, if we can, of 
the light that irradiated the Baldwin upon 
that evening when M. Coquelin appear- 
ed as ‘“Tarluffe” and ‘ Mascarelle.” 
The dramatic critic tells us that ‘* Tar- 
luffe”? is a bad man—a man without 
a redeeming feature. Moliere’s hypo- 
crite is no trifler, and the actor brings 
out the heartlessness and boldness of the 
villain to the life. The dramatic critic 
tells us that there is something education- 
al about such a performance. He does 
not condescend to tell us where the edu- 
cation came in. - No one supposes that 
a single soul left the Baldwin determined 
henceforth to be no hypocrite. Oh, no! 
There might be some touch of real great- 
ness about M. Coquelin, if he turned 
men by his art from hypocrisy to straight- 
forwardness. Men did not pay their 
coin for any such purpose as that. 
simply went to see M. Coquelin play the 
part of a hypocrite delightfully and 
boldly, and the man who did it well we 
are invited to account great. But, lest 
there should be any seriousness about 
this matter of hypocrisy, the French 
Company closed their performance that 
Saturday night with the great comedian 
in the part of ‘ Mascarelle,” M. Co- 
quelin appears in the picturesque _ attire 
of a man of fashion, rolling from side to 


side in his chair, and beaming with su- 


perb self-glorification first on one and 
then on the other of two foolish women. 


The great actor proves himself a very 


merry fool in his wickedness, anc the 
humor of this folly is very dainty and 
very infectious. Now, it takes a very lit- 


tle man to play the man of fashion upon 


the streets of San Francisco, and just 
such self-satisfied fools may be found 
upon almost every street-corner, some 
of them supported in ways that shall not 
be mentionable here. But, when this 
kind of thing is idealized and glorified 
in a brilliant comedy performance, 
the impersonator must have a halo about 
his head. 

We will only give one other illustra- 
tion of the wicked trifles upon which 
this man of genius is spending and being 
spent. One other evening M. Coquelin 
played the part of the scapegrace brother, 
in the play of L’Aventuriere.” The 
dramatic critic tells us that he seemed 
to have put on the swagger, the non- 
chalance, the nature of the unprinci- 
pled scoundrel, with his dress. The 
scene in which he captured.the house 
most fully was the drinking scene. Now, 
when a man can go through the seeming | 
process of getting drunk | without any 
coarseness, Or even a single extravagance, 
if be-is not on to. 
who is?» bedeilcuq baa 


They | 


| : Winter, the dramatic critic of the New 
York Tribune, says that M. Coquelin is 
only a low comedian. After all the 
money that this gentleman has put in his 
pocket in San Francisco, and after all 


the contortions that thousands have gone 


through with in watching their French 
neighbors, lest they should laugh or ap- 
plaud in the wrong place, it gives one a 
new sense of the vanity of everything 
earthly to be told that this comedian is 
only low. It reminds one of the Negro 
who went to hear Whitfield’preach. He 


ance of his enthusiasm, until somebody 
told him that the preacher was not Whit- 
field. Then he picked himself up, say- 
ing, ‘ Then I’ve dirted myself for noth- 
ing.” Now, if it should prove as Winter 
says, that Coquelin is only a_ low 
comedian, how many people have spent 
their money, and laughed because their 
neighbors laughed, and all for nothing. 
The actor is reported as saying: ‘I pro- 
pose to argue with that critic, as I have 
already argued with Irving, through the 
columns of the Harper’s Magazine.” 
San Francisco will hold its breath until 
fully assured that it - not — in 
vain. 

What trifles light as air men are 
concerned about here in a world so full 
of stern realities! It must ever be to 
men who have accepted the testimony of 
Jesus concerning the necessity of salva- 
tion, a thing of unspeakable sadness to 
see men turning wickedness into a theme 
for laughter, and the great problems of 
life and death into a question of theatri- 
cal art. M. Coquelin is a little man, 
and all mefi of his type must ever be lit- 
tle, because he spends his powers in 
making a mock of sin. 

A class of people who are steeped in 
the suggestions and the spirit of this 
school of comedy, whether it be high or 
low, have much to recover from before 
ever they can look at this matter of 
righteousness and unrighteousness from 
the standpoint of Christ. They are now 
occupying the seat of the scorner, and 
even an untrained secular judgment 
must locate that seat far down in the 
school of the world. 

M. Coquelin ‘takes first place on that 


nance into shape, the long row beneath 
‘him prepare invariably to snort and gig- 
gle. There may comea time when it 
may not be found so laughing a matter 
to be revealed as a consummate hypo- 
crite, roue and general scoundrel, how- 
ever daintily and infectiously the unright- 
eousness may ~-have been delineated. 
When that time comes, M. Coquelin 
will seem to have lived ‘more ignobly 
than now, and even now the seeming 
dazzle of such a career has vanished for- 
ever when the light of the Sun of Right- 
eousness beams upon it. 


GOING TO CHINA. 


PACIFIC STEAMER “OCEAN-) 
c,” Dec. 17, 1888. { 

Eprroes We are nearing 
the “Land of the Rising Sun,” as Japan 
is popularly called, or as the Japanese 
and Chinese call it. For nineteen days 
we have not seen a single spot of terra 
firma, while old Neptune has been up- 
heaving the great deep to an extraordina- 
ry extent. For the first ten or twelve 
days our progress was all that could be 
desired, but latterly head winds have re- 
tarded our progress very much, the 
steamer sometimes only working 168 
miles a day. The passengers all affirm 
that they never saw a ship roll and pitch 
as the Oceanic has done on this trip. 
We took the middle route to Japan, 
which is somewhat longer than the north- 
ern route, extending to about 5,000 
miles, 

We have about 300 Chinese on board, 
but of these two have passed to the 
land whence no traveler returns. It is 
usually customary for the ship’s doctor to 
embalm the bodies, for which they re- 
ceive a compensation. These are then 
carried to China, where they are deliver- 
ed to the friends and relatives of the de- 
ceased. 

Of the white passengers, there are thir- 
teen missionaries, representing five differ- 
-ent boards: Dutch Reform, 2—Rev: and 
Mrs. Ballagh, Yokohama ; Southern Bap- 
tist, 3—Rev. Mr. Tatum and Rev. and 
Mrs. Britton, Shanghai; American | 
Board, 3—Miss A. Doughaday, Osaka; 
Miss Ida V. Smith, Kyoto; C. R. Ha- 
ger, Hongkong; American Methodist, 
4—-Rev. and Mrs. G. B, Smyth, Foochow; 
Miss Fisher, Foochow ; and Miss Dick- 
erson, Hakodote ; English Church Mis- 
sion, 1—Rev. Mr. Grundy, Canton. Of 
these, five are new missionaries, and eight 
have been in the foreign service from 
three to twenty-seven years, — 

The Pundita Ramabai is also a_pas- 
senger, a diligent reader of books, very 
abstemious in her eating, never touching 


rights of women, _ She is full of energy 
and vivacity, and never lacks for an an- 
swer to. those. who inquire of Det, An; 
thing about India. 

We have also.a Corean Minister on 


board with his three attendants. They. 


bench, and when he screws bis counte- } 


animal food, and strongly in favor of the 


rolled himself in the dust in the exuber- 


have been in Washington upon some 
public and official business relating tg a 
commercial treaty between the two coun- 
tries ; at least, I have. been thus inform- 
ed. When asking the Embassador to- 
day what his mission to America was he 
replied: ‘Public business”; and when 
I further asked whether success had 
crowned his efforts, he replied, ‘Yes.” 

He is unable to speak in English, so we 
carried on our conversation with the 
Chinese character. _ 

The rest of the passengers are either 
tourists, traveling in Japan, China, and 
other parts of the Eastern world, or are 
doing business in the East. We have 
‘been quite a happy family together, but 
we must soon part, never to meet again, 
as we have, until the books are opened 
and we stand before the great white 
throne. Farewell to the past, and wel- 
come to the future. Would that all 
were Christians, and cared a little more 
for the eternal things, and not so much 
for money and the wine-cup! We shall 
soon be at our work again, and throw 
our influence into the baJance in the 
reformation of Japan, China and India. 
It is little that we can do, but we do not 
labor alone. God has promised to labor 
with us. 

We have all had our usual amount of 
sea-sickness, but our steward offers this 
consolation when we feel about ready to 
depart this world: ‘No one ever died 
of sea-sickness.” Very true, generally, 
but that does not take away this terrible 
deathly feeling that comes over one as 
the body wastes away from day to day. 
But, after darkness comes the light, after 
the night of pain comes, also, the morn- 
ing of joy ; after the rolling sea the solid 
earth; and after earth’s shadows the 
glories of heaven. O Jesus, hasten thine 
appearing, when righteousness shall be 
established throughout all the earth! 
Yours truly, C. R. HAGEr. 
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ALL HAIL! 


“Happy New Year” to all the mem- 
bers of our sisterhood! - This is the 
watchword everywhere just now, and 
most appropriately can it be given here 
in the interest of missions. May this be 
the one year fraught with blessing in 
your home life, in your Christian life and 
activities, beyond the home circle!’ May 
the lines of your thought and endeavor 
which touch the circles of heathen 
homes be broadened! Let us take up 
our Woman’s Board work with new cour- 
age and resolution! “Faint hearts” 
never win in any conflict! Wherever 
else we must needs hold back, let it not 
be in our allegiance to the cause of mis- 
sions. 

“Once upon a time,” as the question 
of a change of church membership arose 
in a family, a child said, “O Papa ! don’t 
take our joins away from Mr. ’s 
church.” So, I say to our sisterhood, 
‘Don’t take your ‘joins away’ from that 
auxiliary which needs you so much, 
Don’t turn your back on that missionary 
meeting, but go, join over again if need 
be, and help all you can. 

The same little girl uses an expressive 
phrase, as to her older sister’s gossamer, 
which she now wears—says it was ‘“‘gen- 
erated down.” My friends, the love of 
missions can be “generated down.” In- 
difference to missions and their claims 
can be “generated down.” This new 
year’s first month is a good time for tak- 
ing a stand on the right side of the mis@ 
sionary question. A significant, earnest 
emphasis, then, attaches to our 
of “Happy New Year”! 

| OUR JANUARY MEETING. 

‘What a splendid meeting we are go- 
ing to have!” was the exclamation of 
one of qur Executive Committee, as she 
looked in at the door of Market-street 
church on the afternoon of January 2d, 
The Christmas greens and berries framed 
most. prettily the faces of a large com- 
pany of Christian women, intent ypon 
the things of the Master’s kingdom, _ 

‘Miss Fay read . from the second chap- 
ter of Luke, and afterward expressed, 
most beautifully, much that all present 
must have felt as to the advent of Christ, 
and his incarnation, as our hope for the 
salvation of the world. 

Rey. G. H. Merrill gave us ‘a cordial 
welcome to his church, and said that his 
one resolution for the new year, far, 
had been that -he would preach more 
missionary sermons. [Are there, not 


some other ministers who, will thus 


| conversion of “many precious souls, and 
finally may we join glad. ‘hands in that | 


solve ? | 
read—" Mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion.” How blest we are here, who see 

this salvation! How. forlorn they are— 
way off—who see it not! 

Mrs. S. S. Smith read her report of 
the December meeting. Mrs. R. E. 
Cole read her report as Treasurer, which 
was as follows: 

Received from— 

Field Seminary, Oakland............ $20 
Cephas Society of First Church, 8. F. 43 
Berkeley Congregational Church.... | 


1 
Plymouth-avenue Church, Oakland.. 6 
First Congregational Church, Oakland 76 10 


Total cash on hand Jan. 1, 1889.... 


Letters from Mrs, Alice Gordon Gu- 
lick of Spain, and from Mrs. Holbrook 
of Africa, were read by Mrs. Jewett. 
Mrs. Gulick is still very anxious as to 
the funds for their new school-building. 
A Christian school of forty boarding pu- 
pils, commanding the respect and ad- 
miration of even a Catholic population 
by the exceptionally fine advantages it 
offers its pupils, ought to be comfortably 
housed in its own building; instead, it 
pays a thousand dollars a year rent for a 
five-stury building, most inconveniently 
arranged in flats for five families. A new 
pupil has just been received—the only 
daughter of a Roman Catholic family— 
from a distant city, where there is no 
mission work. 

Mrs. Holbrook’s letter will be pub- 
lished in the Column later. The four 
years she has spent in Mapumulo have 
given her a knowledge of the depths of 
the wickedness in heathendom such as 
we have little idea of. She pleads for 
the prayers of Christian -people for the 
vast multitudes in Africa. ‘This bur- 
den rests upon my heart with a heavy 
weight.” The heathen in Africa! Upon 
how many of owr hearts does this burden 
rest; and yet, have we not some responsi- 
bility in the matter? This question has 
come close home to two young men in 


Board “for Africa!” 

Mrs, Holbrook writes: “I supposed, 
while in America, that the heathen were 
only waiting to hear the ‘good tidings.’ 
I find I was, sadly. mistaken; it is far 
harder to influence,a. Zulu man. to. leave 
his sins and trust in Christ, than to reach 
a Gospel-hardened man at home. Pray 
much and often for Atrica!” 

The letter from Mrs. Baldwin of Tur- 
key, published in this Column last week, 
was read by Mrs. W. H. Scudder. 

A very interesting letter from Miss 
Gunnison was read, written from Mat- 
suyama Castle, Japan, September 22d, 
to the Young Ladies’ Branch. 

“We have had a splendid meeting”— 
was said by one and another, as we left 


noon. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


and adopted by the Congregational 
church of Sonoma, December 23, 1888: 

WHEREAS, The Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
realizing that the rest which will neces- 
sarily come from a change of scene and 
labor will be greatly beneficial to him, 
has téndered his resignation, we, the 
members of this church, sympathizing 


| with him in his need, and hoping that by 


such a change he may recuperate and 
become more and more useful; therefore, 
Resolved, That we accept his resig- 
nation, which severs our relation as pas- 
tor and people, with heartfelt sadness, 
Resolved, That nearly nine years of 
faithful service has been rendered by 
him to this people, and for his words of 
cheer at all times, for his unselfishness, 
and his unbounded generosity, we owe 
him a debt of gratitude we can never re- 


Resolved, That for his ministrations 
the people of this valley are greatly in- 
debted; for, as a minister and gentleman, 
he has ever been teady in his exertions 
for the sick and sorrowing, and may God 
bless him in his own soul: for all his 
kindness! 

Resolved, That in Mrs. Wikoff the 
ladies of the church and society’ have 
ever had a faithful worker, and they will 
sadly miss her untiring efforts to assist. 
them in their work for the Master, — 

Resolved, That. in parting with our 
retiring pastor, our kindest wishes follow 


pie, we trust he may be found as faithful, 
God ‘bless ‘his labors abundantly m: the 


bright world above! 
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He referred to the passage 
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our Theological Seminary, and they have ~ 
offered themselves to the American. 


Market street church that January after-. 


The following resolutions were read: 


him and his most estimable family, and, 
when he shall be called to another peo- 


as’ worthy of ‘their full confidetice and 
highest esteem, elsewhere as ‘May 


Resolved, ‘That these resolutions 
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| For Tse Paciric, | 


THE ARITHMETIC OF 
CHURCHES. 


BY REV. SAMUEL GREENE, REGISTRAR 
CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
OREGON AND WASHINGTON. 


OUR 


It seems to the writer, at least, that a 
part of the lesson to us of the injunc- 
tion of the Psalmist of Israel, when he 
sang, ‘Walk about Zion, and go round 
about her, tell the towns thereof, mark 
ye well her bulwarks, consider her pal- 
aces, that ye may tell it to the generation 
following,” is, that in all the work of our 
churches, so far as in its history there is 
anything that can be counted up and 
held forth for the praise and glory of 
God and our Redeemer, or that will be 
useful for the present or future encour- 
agement of the workers who are giving 
their substance and energies to the up- 
building of the divine kingdom, is that such 
facts and figures should, at proper times, 
be carefully gathered and prepared as 
will set forth the whole truth, so far as 
figures and language can express, and 
nothing but the truth, of our church 


work. 


This seems to have been the thought 
of the body of our Congregational 
churches, when through their various lo- 
cal and State Associations and our Na- 
tional Council they ask from every 
church of our denomination an annual 
statement of the work of such church, 
whether it be in narrative or statistical 
form. That each of our churches in the 
whole land may know, in a brief way, 
somewhat of the condition of every other 
church, at least once a year, our Na- 
tional Council publishes a National 
Year-Book, which is supposed to present 
facts in its figures. To the end that this 
may be accomplished, a National Secre- 
tary is employed by the Council, who 
gives his entire time, at a reasonable sal- 
ary, to see, so far as one individual is 
able, that the figures do express facts, 
and not falsities. He must rely largely 
upon the Registrars or Statistical Secre- 
taries of the General Associations of the 
several States; and they upon the Regis- 
trars of the several local or district Asso- 
ciations within State lines, to correctly 
furnish the necessary items. 

The Registrar seeking the informa- 
tion communicates with the pastors and 
clerks of the several local churches, as 
the source from which the existing facts 
must come. 


That they may be easily and uniformly 
gathered, blanks are carefully prepared 
by the National Secretary, and, through 
the channels mentioned, are supposed to 


- reach every Congregational church in 


the land, whether having two or three 
members only, or two or three thousand. 

The blank in use during the past year 
invited replies to forty-three queries, 
which, having been answered, are fully 
shown in the Year-Book of 1888. 

But nearly one-half of our churches, in 
this annual inquiry, do not answer but a 
fraction of the questions; only a very 
few of them answer all, as they are, by 
the heavy, black type, requested to do. 
It is specially requested that no blanks 
be left. Neither Local nor General Reg- 
istrar nor National Secretary ought to be 
lef. to presume anything. Ifthe proper 
answer be none, let that word be written; 


or, if a cipher will express the answer, 


put 7f down. 


The books of the church, in the hands 
of the Clerk and the Treasurer, ought to 
be so kept that a very few minutes would 
be sufficient to correctly answer all of 
these annual questions. We already, at 
this early date in our history, have a few 
churches, I think, whose books do not 
show the date of their organization. 

There have been pastors in one, at 
least, of our local associations who do not 
appear to know the date of their ordina- 
tion. | 

The replies that are sent in answer to 
questions pertaining to membership from 
year to year emphasize so fully the defi- 
ciencies in our Church records that I 
have asked of the Committee a little 


- time to present this paper on the ‘‘Arith- 


metic of Our Churches,” for the church- 
es are responsible for their clerks. 

These good brethren and sisters who 
have taken this too often thankless task, 
have our sympathy and our respect. We 
are grateful that they have consented to 
take this labor from their respective 
churches, and have performed their du- 
ties as well as they have; and we hope 
every one of them will continue to hold 
office until they fully understand how to 
keep their books in the best possible 
way, and then that their respective 
churches will continue to elect them 
from year to year, and that they hold the 
office as long as they live and are able 
to perform its duties. | | 

Under ordinary circumstances church 
clerks should not be changed, and when 
necessary they should receive a fair com- 
pensation for their services, 

The many frequent changes in that 
office are, doubtless, the cause of some 
of these blunders that so glaringly ap- 
pear. 

Take the church at ————._ In their 
report for June, 1886, they had eighty- 
three members. Reporting again in June, 
1887, for our minutes of 1887, they say 
they have received, or added, one, giving 
them eighty-four, but having dismissed 
twelve, seventy-two are left. In report 
of December 31, 1887, which was re- 
quested to be made to cover the previ- 


ous eightgen months because of the 


change of Year-Book date, we read this: 
Members at previous Year-Book re- 
port, eigthy-three; received or added in 
eighteen months, six; which makes 
eighty-nine; total removed in same 
time, ten; leaving seventy-nine. Yet in 
twelve months of this eighteen, a former 


report shows they had removed twelve 
members. We turn to another line in this 
last eighteen months’ report,however, and 
find that they have nineteen male mem- 
bers and fifty-six female members. 
Total but seventy-five instead of seventy- 
nine. 

The church at on the 
Columbia river, comes next on the list. 
In June, 1886, this church had eleven 
male members and nineteen female, 


making thirty members. They receiv- 
ed during the year six, making 
thirty-six up to June, 1887, when 


they reported again, and now it is twelve 
male and fourteen female, making 
twenty -six members only; yet none 
were removed by dismissal or othewise. 
Query: what became of those ten 
members? Did they attempt to go out 
crossing the Columbia river bar and 
were never heard from? 

But further: In February of the present 
year the local Registrar sends me his re- 
turns from his Association with four 
churches marked ‘No report,”and among 
them is this church at B I imme- 
diately sent out a special inquiry from 
my office to those four churches. Soon 
after we met the pastor of one, of them 
on this side of the Columbia and inter- 
viewed him on this subject, securing a 


report on his return home ; but did not. 


hear from B - until about the middle 
of March, at which time our returns had 
been in Boston a week. If this return 
had been of ‘any real value, or could 
have been speedily corrected and made 
so, we could have, even then, secured 
the entry in the Year-Book; but it simply 
stated the number of male and female 
members and total ; no reply as to addi- 
tions or removals or anything else other 
than we had before received; but with- 
out signature was this very simple en- 
dorsement : 
port.” 

You see we are even yet unable to ac- 
count for those ten members, that had 
neither died nor been dismissed nor 
dropped out through discipline—but pos- 
sibly had gone over the “‘bar.” 

The church at C counted eighty- 
eight members in June, 1886. Prievious 
to June, 1887, they had received eight, 
giving them ninty-six, but had dismissed 
or otherwise removed 5, leaving them 
g1; but at that date they say they have 
but 35 male and 50 female—85 mem- 
bers. Here are six mysteriously dis- 
appearing Christians. Six months after- 
ward, on December 31st, they have 96. 
The missing six are all back again, and 
have five others with them, yet the 
church received during that period but 
one member, while 7 were removed. 
According to our arithmetic, they have 
79; but we cannot be correct, for, stand- 
ing them up and counting, they find 37 
men and 59 women—the 96. 

The pastor writes a letter, and the 
Registrar is between two fires — this 
church, which says, ‘‘There is no adjust- 
ment to be made,” and the editor of the 
Year-Book, who says, ‘These differences 
can and ought to be accounted for.” 

The church at D—--, in June, 1886, 
reported 125 members. During the fol- 
lowing year they received 15, making 
140, and removed 43, leaving 97 ; but 
they say at that time, June, 1887, that 
they have 49 men and 114 women, mak- 
ing 163, a difference of just 66 more in 
the church than can be accounted for. 
These must have ‘climbed up some oth- 
er way.” Thieves, robbers, burglars, or 
what are they P 

Now, if this church had 97 in June, 
1887, agreeably to one set of their fig- 
ures, they have, on December 31, 1887, 
six months later, in their report for the 
Year-Book, received three more, mak- 
ing 100; but in the eighteen months 
they say they have removed but g, while 
in 12 months of these 18 months 43 
were removed. Tne result of correspond- 
ence and thorough investigation gave this 
church 101 members, instead of 163 ; 
but the number each of men and women 
could not be learned ; neither could we 
get the distinction between those receiv- 


‘‘T send such statistics as I 
have at hand-—not time for farther re- 


ed by letter and by profession, or 


through what channels removals were 
made. 

Such mistakes as these mentioned are 
errors that can be proved to beso. If 
we make such errors in membership, how 
about our items of expenditure for our 
home work and our benevolent contri- 
butions? Are they, too, far, far out of 
the way? We want facts if we want any- 
thing, and not imperfect or false state- 
ments. We run our eye down the fam- 
ily column; one church reports 41 fami- 
lies in 1886, and but 19 in 1887. An- 
other has 4o families in 1886, 81 in 
June, .1887, and 74 in December of the 
same year. Still another has 48 families 
in 1886, and only 20 reported in 1887; 
and another church gives 60 in June, 
1886, 70 in June, 1887, and 150 in De- 
cember, 1887, and yet this place has 
not any such increase in her population 
nor increase in church attendance as 
this would indicate. These figures look 
as though they were carelessly set down, 
without much thought, and probably in 
many cases are not as nearly correct as 
they might be. 

In connection with this, we would 
suggest that in the case of every church 
when a clerk is chosen, or there is a 
change of pastors, that the Local Regis- 
trar be immediately imformed of the 
fact, with the name and postoffice address 
of the new officer. And also when a local 
association elects a new Registrar, that 
the General Registrar be informed of that 
fact, with full name and postoffice ad- 
dress. 

Now that the statistics are about to be 
gathered up for 1889, will not the pas- 
tors, church clerks, treasurers, and other 
reporters endeavor to give figures that 


| 


represent facts and not mis-statements, 
always taking all the necessary care to 
see that thisis done. 

While this article was first prepared 
fora single General Association, it is pos- 
sible that its application may be made to 
some church or churches in nearly every 
State where our denomination is known. 
We would plead, therefore, that the arith- 
metic of our churches may, in all places, 
be found correct in every particular. 


[For PActrro. | 


FROM SALEM, OREGON. 


Saem, Or., Dec...29, 1888... . 


Epitors Paciric: By the combined 
energy of pastor and people, the entire 
debt of the Congregational church has 
been paid. : 

- The ladies’ bazar held in the church 
parlors, December 19th, was a complete 
success, both financially and socially. 

The Sunday-school has elected its offi- 
cers for the ensuing year, retaining their 
former Superintendent, who has served 
them very acceptably in that capacity 
for many years. i 

There is a quiet leaven of religious in- 
terest at work throughout society in gen- 


eral and the churches in particular. Con- 


gregations are enlarging, and some of the 
churches are already filled to their ut- 
most capacity. The Cumberland Pres- 
byterians are gathering a congregation 
in their church building, which has been 
for many years used solely for a school- 
house. 

The signs of the times indicate that 


‘those who have long been watching and 


waiting upon the walls of Zion, praying 
with earnest desire for the outpouring of 
the Spirit of God, are soon to be made 
glad by seeing men turn from the evil of 
their ways and seeking to know the truth. 
It is a matter of regret that Salem has 
not a building large enough to accommo- 
date the crowds who wish to attend the 
meetings. 

We have passed the shortest day in 
the year, and thus far our winter has 
been very mild. To-day, the coldest we 
have had, the mercury stands at 44 in 
the shade, north exposure. Not enough 
snow has fallen on the mountains to 
chill the air, nor rain enough to swell 
the streams. 
green, and rose buds are still bursting in 
the garden. The snowy Christ-flower 
lingers upon the lawn and bends over the 
green mounds in the cemetery, lending 
its aid to brighten and make glad the 
happy Christmas tide. The days for 
nearly two weeks have been sunny and 
bright—the nights crisp and cool. 

We have recently had a little excite- 
ment over a couple of small-pox patients 
in the outskirts of the city, but they have 
entirely recovered, the quarantine has 
been removed, and small-pox in Salem 
is a thing of the past. 

A line of street-cars will be in opera- 
tion before the Legislature convenes, 
which will be January 14th ; numerous 
other extensive improvements are in con- 
templation for the near future; in short, 
Salem feels the stirrings of a new life; not 
a **hoom,” but a growth that will be last- 
ing and wholesome. The large farms in 
this vicinity are being divided into small 
tracts, and are selling rapidly for fruit 
farms or gardening purposes. Land 
brings a good price and is increasing in 
value. | E. S. K. 


WHISKY OR CASTOR-OIL. | 


Mr. Perry was a Southern gentleman, 
exceedingly polite, and a very temperate 
man. One day he met an acquaintance, 
who called out: | 

‘Hello, Perry! I was just going in to 
get a drink. Come in and take some- 
thing.” 

‘Thank you,” said Perry. ‘I don’t 
care for anything.” = 

‘‘But,” persisted the other, ‘come in 
and take something for sociability’s 
sake.” 

“IT want to be sociable,’’ answered 
Perry. ‘I am anxious to be sociable, 
but I can’t drink with you.” 

“All right,” growled the friend. “If 
you don’t want to be sociable, I’il go 
without drinking.” 

The two men walked silently along for 
a minute or two, the sociable man in a 
state of great irritation, until Perry sud- 
denly halted in front of a drug store. 

“I’m not feeling very well to-day,” 
said he, with a pleasant smile, ‘‘and I 
think I’ll go in here and get a dose of 
castor-oil. Will you join me?” 

“What!” exclaimed the other, “in a 
dose of castor-oil!” 

“Yes; I’ll pay for it.” 

**E-hue!” cried the sociable man, ‘I 
hate the stuff.’’ 

‘*But I want you to take a glass of oil 
with me, just to be sociable, you know.” 

“JT won't do it.” 

“Indeed! my friend,” said Perry, 
gravely, “your sociable whisky is just as 
distasteful to me as my sociable oil is to 
you. Don’t you think I have as much 
reason to be offended with you as you 
have with me?” 

The sociable man saw the point; and 
it would be money, health and morals 
saved if the lesson could be firmly im- 
planted in the mind of every young man 
in the land.— Golden Days. | 


A reading room for boys over 12 
years of age was opened a year ago in 
Chicago by the Young Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of the South 
Side. An entertainment is given once 
a month, and admission to the 
reading room is by ticket, forfeited for 
misbehavior until after the entertainment. 
Five hundred names have already been 
enrolled, and many youthful lives have 
been radically changed by this uplifting 
influence. 


The fields and lanes are 


-@LEANINGS. 


he tells her that some other woman isn’t 
half so pretty as she is herself. 

==Busy lives, like busy waters, are gen- 
erally pure. Stagnant lives, like stagnant 
pools, breed corruption. — W. D. Nicho- 
las. 

“T go through my work,” as the needle 
said to the idle boy. “But not until you 
are hard pushed,” as the idle boy said to 
the needle. 3 


Science now claims that every atom 
has a little soul. There are who 
seem to have swapped souls with atoms. 
—Martha’s Vineyard Herald. | 


to be too loquacious his best remedy 1s 
to get married. He will notice an im- 
provement right away. — Somerville 
Journal. 


How grateful ought we to be that God 
sends along, here and there, a_ natural 


large and luminous, and who, by his 
very carriage and spontaneous actions, 
calms, cheers and helps his fellows ! 
God bless the good-natured, for they 
bless everybody else !—Beecher. 


The whole of life may be regarded as 
a great school of experience, in which 
men and women are the pupils. As in 
a school, many of the lessons learned 
there must needs be taken ontrust. We 
may not understand them, and may pos- 
sibly think it hard that we have to learn 
them, especially where the teachers are 
trials, sorrows, temptations, and difficul- 
ties ; and yet we must not only accept 
their lessons, but recognize them as being 
divinely appointed. To what extent have 
the pupils profited by their experience in 
the school of life? What advantage 
have they taken of their opportunities for 
learning? What have they gained in 
discipline of heart and mind ?—how 
much in growth of wisdom, courage, self- 
control? Have they preserved their in-. 
tegrity amidst prosperity, and enjoyed 
life in temperance and moderation ? or, 
has life been with them a mere feast of 
selfishness, without care or thought for 
others? What have they learned from 
trial and adversity? Have they learned 
patience, submission, and trust in God ? 
or have they learned nothing but impa- 
tience, querulousness and discontent ? 
The results of experience are, of course, 
only to be achieved by living ; and liv 
ing is a question of time. The man o 
experience learns to rely on Time as his 
helper. ‘Time and I against any two,” 
was a maxim of Cardinal Mazarin. Time 
has been described as a beautifier and 
as a consoler ; but it is also a teacher 
It is the food of experience, the soil o 
wisdom. It may be the friend or enemy 
of youth ; and Time will sit beside the 
old as a consoler or as a tormentor, ac- 
cording as it has been used or misused, 
and the past life has been well or ill 
spent. 

The essence of a true Lent—not mere - 
ly ecclesiastical, but spiritual ; not mere- 
ly formal, but sincere—is self-mastery by 
self-denial. Sacrifice for the sake of 
sacrifice is valueless. ‘God desireth 
mercy, and not sacrifice.” But love, 
which “‘is the fulfilling of the law,” does 
not come to any one of us naturally or 
spontaneously ; it comes as the result of 
a sacrifice which we all naturally hate 
and shrink from, and which is yet essen- 
tial to our highest being. - That sacrifice 
is threefold ; it is the sacrifice of our- 


selves for the sake of brother men; the 
sacrifice, above all, of our will to the will 
of God. In this threefold sacrifice Lent 
may greatly help us. It may help us to 
sacrifice ourselves to ourselves——that is, 
our lowest selves to our higher selves ; 
to wave back imperiously the crowd of 
meaner appetites and sensual passions 
which throng so menacingly upon us, 
spurningly to force them to make way 
for the control of our best selves, our 
reason and our conscience. It may help 
us to sacrifice ourselves for the sake of 
our brother men by giving up our indulg- 
ed selfishness or real indifference to help 
those for whom Christ died. It may 
help us to sacrifice our will to the wlll of 
God by trampling on those things which 
are hateful in his sight. In no age was 
such self-sacrifice more needful ; in no 
age was there a deadlier peril even in the 
lives of those who disguise their selfish- 
ness under the gentle name of peace and 
domestic ease, but much more peril in 
the lives of those ‘“‘whose god is their 
belly, who glory in their shame, who 
mind earthly things.” For ever louder, 
and yet more loud, I seem to hear a 
voice which says to England, a voice 
which is swelling into trumpet notes, and 
which will end in the crash of doom: 
“If thou hadst known, even thou, at least 
in this thy day, the things that belong 
unto thy peace; but now they are hid 
from thine eyes! ” Archdeacon Far- 
rar. 


At a joint meeting of representatives 
of the executive committees of the board 
of superintendents of the National Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union held 
in Chicago Dec. 5th, it was determined 
tO organize a national reading circle. 
Kindergarten teaching will be a special 
feature. The work to be prosecuted at- 
Washington will be a prohibition amend 
ment to the constitution, a bill for the 
protection of women, and the Blair’ edu- 
cational bill. The reports show that the 
society has,with its honorary membership, | 
young women’s leagues, and children’s 
societies, a direct following of not less 
than half a million people. Its publish- 
ing house sent out 60,000,000 pages of 
literature in 1887. Five papers are ed- 


A woman always believes a man when | 
bright fires at night. © Illuminate your 
rooms.. Hang pictures upon your walls. 
‘Put books and newspapers upon your 
‘tables, Have music and entertaining 


When a man finds that he is getting | 


heart-singer—a man whose nature is 


selves to ourselves ; the sacrifice of our- | 


HOWTO SAVE THE BOYS. 
Open your blinds by day and light 


games. Banish demons of dullness and 
apathy, and bring in mirth and good 
cheer. Invent occupations for your 
sons. Stimulate their ambitions in 
worthy directions. While you make 
home their delight, fill them with higuer 
purposes than mere pleasure. Whether 
they shall pass boyhood and enter upon 


ambitions depends on you. With exer- 
tion and right means, a mother may have 
more control over the destiny of her 
boys than any other influence whatever. 
—Appleton’s Journal. . 


Mrs, Annie M, Palmer is conducting 


month. 


Littell’s Living Age. 

Jan. 1, 1889, THE LIVING AGE en- 
ters upon its 180th Volume. 

Approved in the outset by Judge 
Story, Chancellor Kent, President 
Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, 
Ticknor, Bancroft, andmany others, 
it has met with constant commen- 
dation and success. 

AWEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-columnoctavopagesofread- 
ing-matter yearly; and presents, 
with a combined freshnessand com- 
pleteness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of 
Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, from the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 


It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, as 
the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE compila- 
tion of an indispensable current literature,—indispensa- 
ble because it embraces the productions of the - 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


jn all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 


Opinions. 


**No man who understands the worth and value of this 
sterling publication would think of doing without it... 
Nowhere else can be found such a comprehensive and 
perfect view of the best literature and thought of our 
times.”— Christian at Work, New York. 

“It is one of those few publications, weekly or month- 
ly, which seem indispensable. . There is nothing note- 
worthy in science, art, literature, biography, philosophy, 
or religion, that cannot be found in it. . It contains 
nearly all the good literature of the time.”— The Church- 
man, New York. f 

**Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the day. 
It stands unrivalled.”— The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, 

-“[t maintains its leading position in spite of the multi- 
tude of aspirants for public favor.”—New- York Observer. 

** Biography, ficticen, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here.”—The Watchman, Boston. 

“By the careful and judicious work put into the edit- 


’ ing of THE LIVING AGE, it is made possible for the busy 


man to know something of what is going on with ever 


help he is lost.”"—£piscopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“In it we find the best productions of the best writers 
upon all subjects ready to our hand.”—Phila. Inquirer. 

‘The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”—Zoston Journal. 

* It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a yt or valueless page.”— New- York Tribune. 

“Itis edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthly 

vals.”—Albany Argus. 

“Tt furnishes a compete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.”—Chicago Evening Journal. 

“For the amount of reading-matter contained, the 
is extremely low.”—Christian Advocate, 
Nashville. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature.”— 
Canada Presbyterian, Toronio. 

** It is indispensable to all who would keep abreast of 
our manifold progress. .It is absolutely without a 
Gazette. 


Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; 
or for $10.50, THE LIVING AGE and any one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or’ Bazar) 
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songs by 30 first class composers. 
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IRVING INSTITUTE 


| REV. MOOAR, D.D., 


‘Hopkins Academy 
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Eighteenth Year Will 
1888.1 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refarnished throughout. The 


bome influences of the school are of the best, — 


and its location asd surroundings are unsur- 
passed. An entirely new corps of instructors. 
For further particulars, address 


W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


= 


‘A Select School for Young Ladies. 


' Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Oal. 


THE PACIFIC 


TheologicalSeminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
.. Professors, 
REY.I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 


| land, Cal. 


| 
| 


The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Field Seminary |! 
| 


| 
| 
| 


A 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL, 


RG bx IS School gives thorough instruction 


tent. 


Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
en eenth year will begin Aug.1,1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Enox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs. D B. Condron, Principal. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Jan. 9, 1889. 


Bent COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 

nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 

changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C, CG. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL. 


THE | | 

OCATION DELIGHTFUL AND HEALTH- 
ful. Iastructors experienced and compe- 
Influences, both moral and social, of 
the most desirable natura. Curriculum of 
studies, every branch needed in thorcugh prep- 
aration for business or for entrance to the best 
colleges of the United States. For particulars 


} address the Principal, 


REV. SEWARD M. DODGE, . 
_ Santa BRosa, Cal. 
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C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of | 
EEN £E.... 


HATS & CAPS 
382-836 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Bush & - San FRanorsco 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 


TO CHOOSE FROM. 
THE FINEST HATS AT THE WEsT 
PRIOES 


Branch Store, ‘“‘The Colonnade,” at 


1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


(" Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of. 


fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


30 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
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THE PaciFric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


— 


Home Cirele. 


GOING BACK TO SCHOOL. 


A merry tramp of little feet— 
Just hear the sweet vibration! 
The children over all the land 
Have had a long vacation, 
And back again they haste totake - 
In school the dear old places, — 
To measure out th rule, 
With fair, unshadowed faces. 


They troop along the city streets; 
Grave eyes grow young that see them, 
And wistful hearts from every blight 
Of sin and pain would free them. 
Athwart the dusty ways of ’change, 
With wafts of flowers and grasses, 
As if to music sweet and strange, 
The brilliant army passes. 


Along the quiet country roads, 
By purple asters bordered, 

At nine o’clock and half-past three 
The gay reviews are ordered; 

And childish voices, clear and shrill, 
Amaze. the peeping thrushes, 

The sprightly wrens and orioles, 
Housekeeping in the bushes. 


We older people like to watch 
Our little lads and lasses, 
As sturdily they set to work 
In sober ranks and classes; 
Such happy brows are overbent 
To con the pictured pages; 
Such earnest wills are wrestling with 
The story of the ages. 


And sometimes sighing as we gaze— 
So fast the bairns are growing— 
We think of darker skies to come 
For these, so glad and glowing. 
Fain would we keep the children still 
Brown-cheeked and blithe and ruddy, 
With nothing harder in their lives 
Than days of task and study. 


But God, our Father’s wiser love, 
Prepares them for the evil; 

This army yet shall wage the war 
With world and flesh and devil. 

God bless them in the coming years, 
And guard the waiting places 

Which by and bye he’ll bid them fill— 
His smile upon their faces. 

—Sunday-school Times. 


‘sA PULLEY OF OTHER PEOPLE’S.” 


Years ago, when I was a little girl, I 
was sent to visit my grandmother, in the 
country. She lived ina big, old-fash- 
ioned farmhouse, differing greatly in 
every particular from my own family 
home. I was profoundly and unpleas- 


_antly impressed with the heavy, uncouth 
furniture, the coarse, blue crockery, the 
high, four-post and curtained beadstead 


—for this visit was long before the mod- 
ern worship of the antique. I was not 
slow in asking questions, or in making 
comments upon what I saw, generally in 
a severely critical and disapproving spir- 
it, which would have been as exasperating 
as it was ridiculous, had I been, in my 
grandmother’s words, ‘‘of any airthly ac- 
count, or wuth mindin’.” Six can gen- 
erally criticise seventy-six without run- 
ning any serious risk of hurting the feel- 
ings of the elder party. 

“Grandma, I don’t think things taste 
so nice out of these queer plates,” 

“Well, they hev good hullsome food 
on ’em, that don’t spile your stomach 
and give you dyspepsia.” 

‘Grandma, these chairs soft. 
Ours are. They’re all stuffed nice and 
They’re just beau- 
tiful.” 

“So are the bills for ’em, I s’pose.” 

‘‘Grandma, we have better beds than 
you do. We don’t have to climb into 
them, and they aren’t so hard, either.” 

“It would be a great deal better for 
you if they was.” 

It was plainly an effort for my dear 
old grandmother to bear with equanim- 
ity these repeated comparisons between 
the luxury of my own home and the 


_ plainness of hers, and this not only be- 


cause of her attachment to everything 
which I criticised, but for a stronger 
reason, which I did not discover till 
many years later. 

One is naturally more tolerant with 
six than with sixteen, and when, ten 
years later, I again visited my grand- 
mother, I found her less patient than 
formerly with what she was pleased to 
term my ‘kinks and cranks.” Doubtless 
I had enough of them. I had just grad- 
uated from school, was in poor health, 
and had been sent into the country for 
recuperation, instead of to Saratoga, on 
which my heart was set. Something 
was wrong in my fine city home, and I 
could get no explanation of the trouble. 
My father had grown morose, while my 
mother was almost always in tears. I 
suspected, that it was, in some degree at 
least, a financial difficulty, for I had no 
new clothes provided for my trip, nor 
was I supplied with much pocket-money. 

I succeeded in making myself gener- 
ally disagreeable in my disappointment 
and discontent, finding fault, as I had 
done for so many summers, with the old 
house and furnishings, which had grown 
no more beautiful nor convenient as the 
years went by; but, aside from com- 
pressed lips and frequent head-shakings. 
my good old grandmother gave no evi- 
dence of her impatience with my own 
discontented spirit. Buta day of judg- 
ment came at last, as was inevitable. 


A chilly northeast rain was falling and, 
angry at the weather and the whole 
world, I smashed a pane of glass in my 
struggle to close the window near which 
I wished to sit. Angrier still at the 


Injury done to my hand, and the blood 


which spattered upon the piece of deli- 
cate fancy work in my lap, I fired the 
volleys of my wrath across the room 
very much in this fashion: 

“This is the ugliest, hatefulest, most 
distressing old house on the face of the 
earth, and I just hate the sight of it! The 
idea of trying to exist without any of the 
Ordinary. conveniences of life! No won- 
der I broke the window, propped up 
with a stick! Why in the world can’t 
all windows have 
to have”? 


pulleys, as they ought 


“I'd rather have a stick of my own, 
than a pulley of other people’s.” | 

I jumped at the words much more 
quickly than from the pain inflicted by 
the broken glass, My grandmother was 
Standing in the “buttery” door with a 
letter in her hand, which I instinctively felt 
contained bad news. I felt sure, too, 
that she had gone into that little retreat 
On purpose to be alone to read it. Her 
spectacles were pushed high up on her 
head, her eyes sparkled, and a red spot 
burned on each cheek. 

‘‘I’d rather have a stick of my own, 
than a pulley of other people’s,” she re- 
peated in a voice which had taken ona 
sharp, unnatural key. 

I looked at her in amazement, and be- 
came completely cowed. The exact 
meaning of the words did not impress 
me, but the ring and rhythm of them 
beat through and through my brain. It 


‘seemed to me a long time that we gazed 


at each other. She crossed the room at 
last, holding out theletter. —- 

“Read it,” she said, thrusting it into 
my hands. “This is no new thing; it 
has been going on ever since you were 
born, but it has come'toa head at last— 
as it was bound to do, sooner or later. 
Read it, for you’ve got to know the truth 
some time; and remember, always re- 
member, that it’s better to have a stick 
of your own than a pulley of other peo- 
ple’s.”’ 

I read the letter-—a long and dreadful 
one. It was written by my father to his 
poor old mother; a story of reckless 
speculation, accumulated debts, disgrace, 
dishonor, and threatened imprisonment. 

“When I mortgaged the old home- 
stead,” he wrote, “I was sure that the 
money would save me. Nowl must 
come back to its roof, for it is the only 
one left to shelter me and my family.” 
And through every sentence of the letter 
I saw the peculiar meaning of my grand- 
mother’s words. 

_ How many years ago that was! How 
many dark and discouraged days were 
lived by all of us in that old farmhouse, 
until my father, by the literal sweat of 
his face, had straightened out his ac- 
counts, and could once more hold up his 
head among his fellow men. 

I never went back to the elegant city 
residence; to the soft spring-beds, the 
velvet-covered furniture. It was not 
alore the pulleys of the windows which 
were “other people’s.” All the luxury, 
the beauty and magnificence of that 
home had for years represented fraud 
and falsehood and downright robbery, 
though designated by no such offensive 
phraseology. Resignation did not come 
till a long time after. I had to live 
years enough to reason that there are 
many things in life more vital than soft 
couches, decorated china and smoothly 
working windows. But to-day, a grand- 
mother myself, I am grateful for the life- 
long lesson taught me so long ago by the 
silver-haired old lady, that it is far better 
to “have a stick of your own than a 
pulley of other people’s.”—Congrega- 
tionalist. 


THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 


The ideal farmer’s daughter typifies all 
that is sweet, pure, and womanly. The 
American farmer’s daughter should be 
the very highest type of the American 
woman—healthy, pure, intelligent, and 
sensible. The country needs just such 
a woman, and we have faith to believe 
that there are thousands, yes, millions of 
them to-day as true, as brave, as sensi- 
ble, and as full of patient devotion as 
were the women of years ago, who 
wrought so well at the foundation of our 
country’s prosperity. All praise is due 
to the true farmer’s daughter. Would 
that we might say that all country girls 
are worthy of this title. Truth compels 
us to say that there are country girls who 
are living unhappy, fretful, discontented 
lives on the farm. Strange that many of 
them cannot see that God has blessed 
them beyond measure by placing them 
where they are. Strange that they can- 
not see the great chances for enjoyment 


and for doing good that are wasting 


within their grasp. We are blind. We 
cannot see the best of life till we view it 
from behind. The discontented, fault- 
finding girls will find many truths in this 
issue. Many of them homely truths, 
bluntly spoken and barbed with facts, 
but they are truths. Let our girls think 
them over. And mothers and fathers, 
too, may learn a lesson of life here. 
Kindness may kil]. Indulgence may 
ruin. It is the character that is temper- 
ed by restraint and self-denial that stands 
firmly against the wrong. One thing 
more. Let no young woman feel that 
she loses one atom of the respect due 
from true manhood by perfecting herself 
in womanly duties and practical work. 
All honor to the true farmer’s daughter. 
All pity for the discontented country girl. 
—Rural Messenger. 


WOMEN CAN AFFORD TO BE SINGLE. 


The common talk is,among young 
men, that they cannot afford marriage, 
because wives are such an expensive lux. , 
ury, and altogether such an impediment 
that no one can afford to have one un- 
less he is very rich or is willing toremain 
very poor, This kind of twaddle is so 
much in vogue that it wiil probably seem 
heresy to take any other view of the case; 
but bearing in mind the innumerable 
stories of beating and mutilation, and 
even murder, inflicted on women by 
drunken and brutal husbands, it seems 
about time to start a crusade to bring 
about a resolve on the part of women 
not to get married. They run about 
twenty times as much risk in such an, 
Operation as a man does; and.: the lat- 
ter cannot “afford” to take11.> mself 


Within twenty years we predict that clubs 
for women, and an increased independ- 
ence in earning a livelihood, and a gen- 
erally better status for unmarried women 
will result in a serious diminution of the 
marriage rate. And, when women are 
not to be got for the asking, men will be 
more eareful of them. A little *“‘corner” 
in the marriage market would not be a 
bad thing.—Boston Record. 


WELL DISCIPLINED. 


A venerable soldier of the American 
revolution was converted to Christ after 
he left the army. | What peculiarized 
him as a Christian and rendered him the 
“observed of all observers,” was the im- 
mutable fixedness and instantaneous 
promptitude of his obedience to every 
indication of the divine will. 

When asked for the explanation of the 
exceptional but divine life he was living, 
his reply was this: ‘When I entered 
the army, I was trained under the great 
disciplinarian, Baron Steuben. The 
main lesson he taught us was that the 
first and last duty of a soldier was in- 
stant and implicit obedience to the word 
of command received from the officer 
placed over us. Under that principle I 
was trained, and acted as a soldier of my 
country. When I was converted I con- 
sidered myself as a voluntary enlisted 
‘soldier in the army of the Lord,’ with 
Jesus Christ as my Captain. When I 
found myself in this divine relation, I 
said: ‘It is now not only my duty, but 
the law of my life, to receive the word of 
command from my new, just as I did 
from my old commander; and my obe- 
dience is to be just as prompt, implicit, 
and unerring in my present as in my 
former relation.’ In ‘the great Captain 
of our salvation’ I perceive absolute wis- 
dom and integrity for command, so that 
it would be treason on my part to stop 
for an instant to weigh the question 
whether his will is right or wrong, wise 
or unwise. Nothing remains for me but 
to do his will when it is apprehended. 
While I recognize in him such absolute 
wisdom and integrity to command, I al- 
SO perceive in him an ever available all- | 
sufficiency of grace for the rendering of 
obedience required of me. Under the 
influence of these two principles, abso- 
lute respect for his authority on the one 
hand, and the fixed trust in him for grace 
to render the obedience he requires on 
the other, I ever find his yoke to be 
easy and his burden to be light, and the 
‘endurance of hardness as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ’ not burdensome, but 
even blissful.” —Divine Life. 


THE ROMANISTS AND TILE PUBLIC 
SCHOULS. 


We trust the demand, at once artful | 
and insolent, of Bishop Chatard will 
not be passed over in silence. 


It is a demand that the state pay to 
the Church of Rome the sum that 
Church expends upon its special and 
parochial schools. It claims that since 
in conscience Catholics cannot use the 
public schools, because they are not re- 
ligious schools, the state therefore is 
bound to provide them such schools as 
they can use, that is, schools under their 
own exclusive direction. 

We thank Bishop Chatard for his out- 
spokenness, which will serve, we hope, to 
let people see exactly what the Church 
of Rome aims at. In plain English, it 
is that the Church of Rome shall be the 
established Church, supported by the 


‘taxation of the public. The state must 


pay a regular subsidy to make and keep 
the children of Romanists members of 
the Roman communion. Now, this 
matter can be put in a perfectly plain 
way. A corporation undertakes to con- 
vey passengers on an elevated railroad. 
It has a franchise from the city and be- 
comes, to a certain extent, a public in- 
stitution. But certain people do not like 
to travel by the elevated road. They 
consider it dangerous. They find it un- 
pleasant. 

It is draughty, crowded, and much 
too rapid; its stopping-places are ar- 
ranged for the general convenience and 
not for individual needs. It makes 
them nervous. These people would 
rather use their own carriages or hire 
cabs, which will take them in their own 
way. 

We will say that the elevated roads 
become state property, are made free 
transit modes, with proper regulations, 
of course. The surface-loving traveller 
turns around and says, “I pay taxes; I 
object to being carried free on an eleva- 
ted road. I demand that the state pay 
my carriage hire, or furnish me gratui- 
tously with horses and coach.” 


But Bishop Chatard goes further and 
says that the Romish Church will have 
this privilege, that it means and expects 
to get it. 

We think we know just what it means. 
It is intended to provoke an attack upon 
Romanism, which shall result in an im- 
prudent and unjustifiable aggression. 
Then the Romish Church can pose as 
the victim of persecution, and in the re- 
action of feeling can profit by conces- 
sions made. 

The Romish Church knows that it 
can trust the American sense of fair 
play, the American theory of religious 
equality, and liberty of conscience, to 
protect it from popular disfavor. But it 
hopes to provoke a cheap martyrdom to 
be followed by a costly indemnity. The 
simple counter-movement to all this is to 
guard against Romish political intrigues, 
to make plain Rome’s petty and _tor- 
tuous policy, and to oppose its efforts to 
get control of any portion of the public 
funds, with unflinching firmness.— 


afford, on their part, to remain single. | 


Rousehold. 


in their skins. 


ment. 


the sequel, 


from it. 


Housekeeping. 


of the poor. 


ripe, 


fish. 


tite, 


cannot swallow it. 


Galen ever cured. 


BROWNED PoratToEs.—Parboil them 
Peel them ; cut them in 
half, and lay them in a dripping-pan with 
the turkey half an hour before it is 
served, basting them liberally. 


RINGworM.—Tincture of myrrh, one 
ounce; bichloride of mercury, four grains, 
| 1s recommended for ringworm (painting 
the affected parts with it), by the Jour- 
nal of Cutaneous Diseases. 
affections are said to yield to this treat- 
Possibly poisoning by contact 
with poison-vine would also. | 


Other skin 


To CockroacHEs.—A _house- 
keeper, who was recommended to try 
cucumber-peeling as a remedy for cock- 
roaches, strewed the floor with pieces of 
the peel, cut net very thin, and watched 
The pests covered the peel 
within a short time, so that it could not 
be seen, so voraciously were they en- 
gaged in sucking the poisonous moisture 
The second night that this was 
tried the number of the cockroaches was 
reduced to a quarter, and none were 
left alive on the third night.—Good 


CuLINARY Maxims: 
All griefs with bread are less, 
The dainties of the great are the tears 


Living well is the best revenge. 

A little kitchen maketh a large house. 
Another’s bread costs dear. 

Every day brings its bread with it. 
Speak not of a dead man at the table. 
He that eats the hard shall eat the 


_ Flies trouble not the boiling pot. | 
“‘T was taken by a morsel,” says the 


A little with quiet is the only diet. 
All things require skill, but an appe- 


The dog gnaws the bone because he 
I had rather ask of my fire brown 
bread, than borrow white of my neighbor. 
By supper more have been killed than 


Who hath no more bread than need 
must not keep a dog.— Table Talk. 


CORNMEAL WAFFLES.—Put a pint of 
boiling water into a saucepan, and stir 
into it sufficient dry cornmeal (about 
two-thirds of a cup) to make a mush. 
‘Lift the cornmeal in your left hand ; al- 
low it to pass slowly between the fingers 
into the water, while you stir quickly 
with the right hand. Let the mush cook 
slowly for twenty minutes ; then add two 
ounces of butter and a_ dessertspoonful 
of salt, and stand aside to cool. .When 
cool, separate four eggs; add the yolks to 
the mush; then adda half pint of butter- 
milk or sour cream. Now stir in grad- 
ually sufficient flour, about one pint, to 
make a thinnish batter. 
teaspoonful of bi-carbonate of soda ina 
tablespoonful of boiling water, and add 
it to the batter. Stir in quickly the well- 
beaten whites of the eggs, and they are 
ready to bake.—TZable Talk. 


Dissolve a half- 


muscle-paralyzing 


hygienic,” 


at last. 


jury. 


leg, is cool and 


THE Best GARTERS.—Four years 
ago we very reluctantly gave up a pair of 
spiral wire garters, worn below the knee, 
which held our 
smooth, and did not interfere with per- 
fect circulation, this spiral arrangement 
having no relation to the nerve and 


stockings perfectly 


elastic garter. But 


we were told any thing worn around the 
leg was in the nature of a ligature, and 
must be abandoned; so away went our 
comfortable and satisfactory spirals, while 
we plunged into a mild form of rioting 
in different styles and patterns of attach- 
ments recommended as “improved and 
We were seeking truth in 
detail, and discomforts only added to 
our zeal to find out just the ‘right thing 
One after another of these har- 
nesses did we wear, until satisfied that 
none of them fulfilled the requirement 
of a perfect stocking supporter. 
stockings were held firmly? Yes; but 
every one of these attachments brought 
pressure to bear somewhere where it 
ought not to be, causing the wearer not 
only bodily discomfort but positive in- 
Our advice to women is to have 
a good, substantial silver garter of the 
spiral pattern made, since the silver will 
wear for years, and can always be kept 
bright and shining; and, as the garter | 
gives readily with each movement of the 
light, and- brings no 
steady pressure On any sensitive part, it 
is a great improvement over any thing 
else we are familiar with, and our knowl- 
edge of supports is thorough and com- 
prehensive.—Jenness Miller, in Dress. 


The 


Don’t swear. It is not an evidence of 
smartness or worldly wisdom. Any fool 
can swear—and a good many fools do it. 
Ah ! if you could only gather up all the 
useless, uncalled-for, 
that have dropped along the pathway of 
my life, I know it would remove stum-| 
bling-blocks from many inexperienced 
feet, and my heart would be lighter by a 
ton than it is to-day. But if you are go- 
ing to be a fool just because other men 
have been, my son, what a hopeless fool 
you will be.—R. J. Burdette. 


nothing to man. 


Times. 


a wife, the majority of women':: well 


Churchman. 


Man is always dependent on God for 
his success in his work. God is never 
dependent on man for his success even 
in man’s sphere of work. Hence, man 
owes everything to God, while God owes’ 


It is a privilege to 


work for God ; but he who does best 
and most for God is ‘an unprofitable | 
servant” whom God has honored. in spite . 
of his unprofitableness.—Sunday-school 


| Anderson, J. W. 


ineffective oaths | 


INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
DISEASES 


<cured by 


CuTicurRA 
Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAUTIFY 
ing the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp and bl , with loss of 
hair, from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA 
remedies are infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
internally, cure every form of skin and blood dis- 
eases, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 
25c; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

4a Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


Baby’s Skin and Scalp and 
beautified by CUTICURA SOAP. “Sa 
KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER,an 
instantaneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 
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GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc. 
Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 


26 & 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. - 


AGENTS FOR POULTRY SEASON. 


Wilson, 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


CLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES 
ALLAYS PAIN ANT 
IN F LAM M ATION 
HEALS THE SORES 
RESTORES THI 
SENSES OF TASTI 


AND SMELL. 
TRY the CURE. 
A particle is appliec p: 
into each nostril, anc HAY =-F EVE R 
is agreeable. Price 50c at druggists’; by mail, 


registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


HALL TYPE 
Osll and examine. 


MODEL OF 1887, 
‘Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMERCIAL LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK S8T., PORTLAND, OR. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF HomatoraTzy, ) 
-125 Turk Street, San Francisco; 
Office Hours: 1to4r.m. Usually at home 


CATARRH 


(at 94,.m. and 7 


apr18-tf 


DR. H.C. FRENCH, 


| | (HOMEOPATHIC) | 

Oculist & Aurist. 

DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 


.... Has removed to .... 


TT 


| 2202 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST 


PEOPLES’ HOME| 


| DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS: 


| 228 &230FontSt. 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, . 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 ep. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. =. and 
7:30 p. m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 a. w. and 
P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 

P. M. 


THIRD OHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Oruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. Mm. and 7:30 Pp. u.; Sunday-schoo!l,12:30 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:80 p.m. 


FOURTH CHUBCH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A. M. and 7:30 Pp. mw; Sunday-school, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 P. m. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. 

OLIVET OHUROCH—Southwest corner Sey- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:30 m.; Sunday school, 1 m., 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. mu. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, lla. m. 


and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. mw: 
Tuesday and Thursday, 
P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 p. m. 


OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday-school at 12:80 p.m, 

SEVENTH. AVENUE HAPEL—Corner Sev- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 Pe. M, 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwist cor- 
ner Pierce and Union streets. David M. 
Gove, Sup’t Sunday-school at 3 p. m. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA. 

Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rey. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 
com, Esq., Treasurer, 308 California street, 
P. O. Box-2085, San Francisco, Cal. 
AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

| Bible House, Astor Place, N. ¥Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey, 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ferd. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 25638. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. i 
Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond 


Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President, 
Rev. W. CO. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. ¥. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. ¥. Secretary for 
California—Rév. Walter Frear, 614 Thir- 
teenth street, Oakland, Cal. : | 

AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 

Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric “‘.cxretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, - 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq.‘ 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOOCIATES.. 


~ President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer—. 
John F. Myers, 868 Market St., San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre-- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Qhi-- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship; 
Boston. | 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H. J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Franoisco. 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THz Paorrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


EstaBLisHED 1862. 
ARMES & DALLAM, 
Impor ters and Jobbers of | 

HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 


BANDLES, TWINES, COBDAGE, STA. 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, OLOTHES 
WEINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 
Sole Agents for 


HALL AND. WRINGER’S. BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘NO. BRAND” PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
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~ grown callous, to astonishment. 
important of all, there are numbers who 
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THE Pacrric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Janvary 9, 1889. 


Ghe 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxes Orrer. —Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
omric for one year. THE PaoctFio is not 
published to make ‘money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THz PaciFic will be re- 


ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 


859 Market street; also at the drug store of 


David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 3Q, 1889. 


The year opens auspiciously, The 
special meetings, here and there, have 
begun well. The people are waiting for 
good things. ‘There is a kind of longing 
for spiritual visitations. Every one will 


| _ be glad to hear that human hearts are 


stirred into a new life. ‘There is nothing 
before the public mind that really ab- 
sorbs the attention. It will be pleasant, 
even for those who do little else than 
look on, to witness a genuine and trans- 
formed revival of Christianity. It will 
stir the blood of age to see our young 
men coming over upon the Lord’s side. 
The sight might even surprise a pioneer, 
Most 


are praying as well as waiting, and pray- 
ing while they wait ; and, therefore, we 
may be sure-that blessed scenes await us, 
and immortal good. 


We see it stated that the Hon. T. J. 
Clunie, who holds a certificate as Con- 
gressman-elect from the fifth district of 
this State, is willing to surrender his cer- 
tificate if a recount shall show that his 
opponent received more votes than him- 
self, All honor to Mr. Clunie for his 
readiness to do the honorable thing; al- 
though it may be said that this would 
be no more than what might have been 


‘reasonably expected. But, some “rea- 


sonable expectations” are not met by 
public men ; and they sometimes consent 


to hold on to places to which they have 


not been rightfully chosen. Will the two 
or three men now holding certificates as 
members-elect to our new Legislature at 
once surrender them to their opponents, 
since it has become so certain that they 
were really defeated? At all events, 
such men have a fine opportunity in 
which to show how nice is their sense of 
honor and how manly is their spirit. 


One of the self-satisfied gentlemen 
who has been sharing in controversy, 
across the bay, has asserted or implied 
that most of the ‘‘orthodox” Christians 
are insincere, and that many of their 
teachers do not believe what they incul- 
cate. He may have been sufficiently 
answered already. But there is one test 
‘of sincerity to which we have not seen 
attention drawn specifically. This test is 
the money test. Cash is one of the best 
tests of sincerity and earnestness. The 
Englishman, especially, always asks, 


~ With how much money will you back up 


your principles? Let us ask for this 
test, then, as between the evangelical and 
the unorthodox peoples. Who give most, 
sacrifice most, and most persistently for 
the sake of maintaining and propagating 
their views? Who are they that give and 
give till the process pinches and draws 
blood ; and do it, too, with a kind of 
relish and blessedness ? 


Several of the Eastern States are pass- 
ing new laws, among others the “‘Austra- 
lian,’”’ for securing the purity of elections. 
All over the country there are indications 
that money is too freely used in elections, 
and that there are various frauds prac- 
ticed which should have remedial legis- 


lation for their cure. Our own Legislat- 


ure begins its biennial session this week, 
and no time should be lost in the enact- 
ment of some measure which shall pre- 
vent false registration and fraudulent 
voting, and then make it impossible to 


~ count out or count in any individual or 


set of individuals. ‘The votes at every 
precinct should be counted at the end of 
every hour, and by two different sets of 
persons not in communication with each 
other, each set or group to consist of 
two men from each of the principal par- 
ties, appointed by the county judge of 
each county. There is no need of leav- 
ing it possible to have such frauds com- 
mitted as bave been discovered in this 


city in the recent weeks. Fortunately, 


the frauds have worked against men in 
each.of the parties, and there is no party 
reason for resisting such amendments to 
our election laws as ‘shall encourage all 
our best people to vote, since they can 


have the moral assurance that their bal- 
lots will have their full force and proper 


weight, 


Rightly it is proposed to pass a resolu- 
tion through both houses of our Congress 
reasserting the ‘Monroe Doctrine,” and 
intimating to all the European powers 
that none of them can be allowed to ac- 
quire territorial jurisdiction on this con- 
tinent, even in the way of digging, build- 
ing, and owning a canal for exclusive 
use. All such complications must be 
avoided. Now, if the Congress will also 
enact an effective measure to prevent the 
European powers from landing them- 
selves on our shores in the persons of 
their paupers, their diseased, useless, 
worthless, base and debased populations, 
we shall be still more glad. We need 


| relatively few additions, at the most, 


from abroad to our present population, 
even of the classes most to be desired. 
What we want is time to assimilate and 
Americanize the people who are already 
on our shores. 


— 


The circular of the worthy and emi- 
nent men having in charge the preparations 
for a grand centennial celebration in New 
York city, April 30th, of the inauguration 
of Washington, has been received at this 
office. It is proposed to have similar 
exercises at the same hours and places, 
as wealth may be, to those which were 
beld ‘April 29th and 30th, 1789—the 
distant parties thereto following the 
same routes of travel. With the excep- 
tion of the inevitable (?) ball in the night 
of April 29th, the proposed arrangements 
seem to us very fitting, and we wish the 
endeavor the most marked success. We 
have been having centennial celebra- 
tions of one event and another in the 
great drama of our independence, and of 
the establishing of our nation upon an 
enduring basis these thirteen years ; and 
this of the inauguration of Washington 
will most likely be the last ; possibly the 
grandest. Such celebrations, wisely con- 
ducted, are worth a thousand times more 
than they cost. They make ineffacable 
impressions upon all minds, and upon 
some minds these impressions are inef- 
fably good. From this State many may 
be there, if one-half of those who go to 
Harrison’s inauguration shall decide to 
remain at the East another month. 
Rey. Dr. Storrs will be the Chaplain of 
the occasion, J. G. Whittier the poet, 
and Hon. C. M. Depew the orator. 
Three other distinguished Americans 
of such marked individualities it were 
hard to find. 


_ The Unitarians seem disposed to cul- 
tivate fraternal relations with the He- 
brews. An exchange of pulpits has hap- 
pened frequently of late here, and in 
some Eastern cities. In Boston, one 
Solomon Schindler, a Jew who stood at 
the top of the recent ballot for school 
committee men, was present at some 
Unitarian occasion and made an ad- 
dress. But we judge he could not be 
charged with insincerity or flattery, for 
he made the point that the liberal breth- 
ren who invited him were guilty of idol- 
atry; for, though they denied the divinity 
of Jesus, yet they were generally given 
to talking about him as the ideal man, 
whereas, according to Mr. Schindler, he 
was only an enthusiastic young man—an 
artisan of moderate education. Now, 
an enthusiastic Unitarian,over the bay,has 
had quite enough to say of the insincer- 
ity of ministers in the evangelical 
Churches, who hold positions in ortho- 
dox communions, while they do not ad- 
here to orthodox doctrines. 
some danger that some men not in evangel- 
ical pulpits will continue to make sucha use 
of New Testament language concerning 
Christ, while they do not entertain the 
New Testament ideas, as to expose them- 
selves to the very same criticism which 
they are so free to employ against others ? 
One who gets down in his heart, or with 
his right hand, upon Solomon Schindler’s 
platform as to Christ, must have a hard 
time with reading John’s Gospel or St. 
Paul’s Epistles. 


The East African situation, as far as 
missions are concerned, looks just now 
very much perturbed. lt is perturbed 
enough politically, for at Suakim the 
problem of the Soudan hangs in critical 
suspense. In Emin Pasha’s province we 
wait also to hear what has been happen- 
ing. Down in Uganda the perplexed and 
passionate king is still anxious whether 
all he hears from slave-trader, French 
Catholic or English Protestant portends 
the Europeanization of his territory. In 
the newly-acquired territory of the Ger- 
mans insurrections and bloodshed have 
been the story for several weeks. The 
powers of Europe, even Portugal in- 
cluded, have combined to blockade the 
Coast,.and prevent the landing of muni- 


tions of war, and to stop the slave-trade; | 


Is there not | 


‘and inland on the Nyassa Sea the Arabs 


have been maddened to see their trade 
appropriated by the white men. How 
little all this favors the white messenger 
of the cross! For is not he only a spy 
or forerunner of the foreign powers? 
Can he be really a messenger of peace 
and good-will to men? Although he is 
so, yet how hard to make it appear so ! 
How true was that other saying of the 
Son of man, that he came to send not 
peace, but the sword. Civilization, we 
must say, is a good thing, but the pro- 
cesses by which it comes about are often 
so perilous to the people who are coming 
up from their low conditions! Then, the 
saddest thing of all is that, under the 
name of Christian civilization, vices are 
introduced which only the arts and in- 
genuities and depravities of the educated 
man can invent. How is the name of 
Christ blasphemed by the so many repre- 
sentatives of what is called.European civ- 
ilization! Meanwhile, those who truly 
wear the profession of the Saviour will 
keep doing their quiet work, so far as 
they can be protected in doing it; and 
so, even on African soil, the natives will 
learn to distinguish between the genuine 
and the pretended. By and by, too, the 
hideous slave-trade, at least, will have 
been suppressed by the arms and public 
sentiment of the world. 


The suggestion lately made that one 
Sunday in every year be devoted by all 
Congregational churches in the land es- 
pecially to services in (proper) connec- 
tion with denominational purposes, seems 
to strike every one with great force as a 


{good idea, which, if wisely proceeded 


upon, cannot fail to give an impulse to 
many good things that need it, and, es- 
pecially, to work that shall bind us to- 
gether into a better and more vigorous 
community of vital ideas. We have 
only to suggest the hope that in its next 
session, in the coming year, our National 
Council will give to such a plan the 
great weight of its warm endorsement ; 
and that the day selected will be always 
the nearest Sunday to the landing at 
Plymouth, of the 21st of December. 


We clip the above from the Congre- 
gationalist of December 6th, and we 
desire to second the motion that * Pil- 
grim Sunday ” become a national institu- 
tion among, at least, our Congregational 
churches. It seems to be a new idea in 
New England, but it is several years old 
in California. 
ber, 1882, the Permanent Committee on 
Home Missions for this State adopted 


the following resolution : 


Resolved, That this Committee recom- 
mend to our churches throughout the 
State the observance of the third Sunday 
of December, being the Sunday preced- 
ing Forefathers’ Day, as “ Pilgrim Sun- 
day,” on which the principles of liberty 
in Church and State, for which our fath- 
ers crossed the sea, may be enunciated 
and enforced; united prayer, in all our 
churches, be made for the prevalence of 
those principles in our country and the 
world; and offerings be presented in aid 
of the American Congregational Union 
for Congregational church building in 
California. 


This resolution was adopted by the 
General Association at its next meet- 
ing, in October, 1883, and every year, 
till the present, the churches have been 


Those churches that have responded to 
this recommendation of the Association 
(and in some years the number of such 
has been large) have found that it gave 


of important themes, which might other- 
wise be neglected; and gave the churches 
an opportunity to study, and thus more 
heartily to prize their dearly bought heri- 
tage of fellowship and liberty. 

We propose one modification of the 
Congregationalist’s suggestion. Do not 
make it the Sabbath nearest Forefathers’ 
Day, but that preceding. Otherwise, 
Pilgrim Sunday and Christmas Sunday 
will sometimes occur on the same date, 
and the service appropriate to the one 
will be crowded out by that appropriate 
.to the other. Wak, P. 


The current week rounds the Califor- 
nia life of the senior editor of THE Pa- 
CIFIC into forty years of time. As he 
enters on the forty-first year from the 
week of his setting out for these shores, 
he cannot say that these years have “fled 
like a dream.” The first year was full 
of hardships ; and some of the succeed- 
ing years were as laborious as common 
mortals ever know ; and most of them 
have been so crowded with events that 
the dream-sense will not hold them in 
any other than a very cloudy way. The 


one, but if any onesupposes the writer 
is going to lag, henceforth, that person 
may as well disabuse himself. He sim- 
ply wishes hereby to take off his hat to 
the past, make his bow to the future, 
put it on again—and, go ahead. More 
devoutly—he thanks God, and takes 
courage. 


Evangelist E. P. Hammond is holding 
successful revival meetings in Jackson, 
Michigan. The last report gave three 
hundred’ persons who had signed the 
covenant professing conversion since the 


/meetings began. 


| ever sinks deeper and deeper into my 


As long ago as Novem- | 


‘unanimously, and with enthusiasm,” 


reminded of it by special circulars, 


them a good day; secured the discussion 


forward look may not be a very long. 


EVANGELISTIC SERVICES. 


D. L. Moody commenced a series. of 
meetings in this city last Sabbath. The 
first meeting was held in the Central 
Presbyterian Tabernacle, at 9: 30 o’clock 
A.M, At3 O'clock and at 7:30, meet- 
ings were held in the Mechanics’ Pavil- 
ion. All the meetings were crowded, 
and in the evening there was an overflow 
meeting at the Tabernacle, theugh the 
number in the Pavilion is estimated at 
over five thousand. The evening meet- 
ings will continue to be held at the 
Pavilion every evening but Saturday. The 
Bible readings at 3 o’clock P. M. are in 
the First Baptist church on Eddy street. 
_ Mr. Moody has wonderful popularity 
in this city. We know of no other man 
who can draw such audiences here. 
Christian people and ministers are espe- 
cially glad that he is again among us, 
reaching thousands of non-church-goers 
with the plain, simple story of God’s in- 
finite love and power to save. There is 
no city on the continent where such 
meetings are more needed. Let us all 
do all we can to help the good work, that 
it may be deep and permanent. Pray 
for the mighty power of God to come 
down on all, ministers, churches, people 
of almost .every nation, so many thou- 
sands of whom are living here in sin. 
What grand possibilities for this city asa 
ruly Christian city. | 

We give a verbatim report of Mr. 
Moody’s sermon at the Pavilion, Sabbath 
evening, January 6th: 


THE SERMON, 


Galatians vi: 7: ‘‘Be not deceived ; 
God is not mocked: for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

I believed in this text when I was here 
some eight years ago, but I think I be- 
lieve it a hundred times more now than 
I did then ; it is one of those truths that 


soul as the years go by. I think you 
could as well try to blot the sun out of 
the heavens, or to hold back the waves of 
the sea, as to blot out this truth. I re- 
member giving out this text once in the 
State of Connecticut, and a man jumped 
up in the audience, and said, “I don’t 
believe it.” 
having an opinion of his own, and to his 
thinking aloud once in a while,” I said; 
“but that don’t change the fact.” A 
good many people have an idea that a 
thing is not true just because they do 
not believe it ; the trouble is with men 
they don’t want to believe it. There was 
a sheriff present who had a warrant for 
that man, and after the meeting he ar- 
rested him ; he was charged with steal- 
ing. There are a great many people 
who shut their eyes to a truth because it 
is not agreeable to them. | | 


Here is a sceptic and he says, “I don’t 
believe it, even if the Bible does say so.” 
We will close the Bible up ; take up your 
daily papers ; they preach that text every 
day. Take up the paper to-morrow 
morning and you will read of some one 
reaping what he sowed fifteen or twenty 
years ago. It happens daily. There is 
not an issue of the paper but brings out 
the reaping of what somebody has sown. 
A man must be doubly blind who cannot 
see it. 

I do not wish to dwell long upon the 
first part. We have all been deceived ; 
we have been deceived by our friends,our 
neighbors and our relatives, and our own 
hearts have deceived us oftener than any 
one else. ‘‘The heart is deceitful above 
all things.” But the God of the Bible 
never has and he never can deceive any 
one. It has been the god of this world 
that has deceived us ; it was the god of 
this world that deceived Adam in the 
Garden of Eden, and it has continued 
right down for six thousand years, and 
not a member of the whole human family 
but has been deceived; not a person but 
has been under a terrible delusion ; there 
is not a man to-day living in sin, but has 
been deceived by the god of this world. 
The god of this world makes them be- 
lieve they will not reap what they sow. 
A good many people would live a differ- 
ent life if they thought the reaping time 
was sure. 

But the God of this Book never can 
and never will deceive you; neither can 
you deceive him. His eyes goto and 
fro throughout the earth ; he beholds the 
ways of men. Adam lived in a day 
when there were no detectives, no police, 
no judge, no jury, no law had been given, 
and yet his sin found him out. Sin 
overtook him right there in Eden ; out- 
side it overtook Cain, and right on down 
these six thousand years sin has been 
finding man out. There is one scripture 
which I wish could be hung up in all our 
halls of learning, in our homes, in our 
counting rooms and in our banks; ‘Be 
sure your sin will find you out.” | 


Now there are a good many things we 
are not sure of, but there is one thing we 
can depend upon—that our sin will find 
us out. No man can dig a grave so 
deep but his sin will have a resurrection; 
they will all come back. It is not my 
object to dwell upon the first part of my 
text. I wish to divide it into four heads; 
first, a man expects to reap when he 
sows ; second, he reaps the same kind 
of seed he sows; third, he expects to 
reap more ; fourth, ignorance of the kind 
of seed sown will make no difference ; 
man is going to reap just the same kind 
of seed he sows. 

MAN REAPS AS HE SOWS, 


Now to go back to the first head—do 
you think you could find a farmer that 
would sow his seed if he did not look 
for a harvest? If he knew he would not, 
he would say, “I will let my land 
rest; I will not waste my time and seed.” 
A man learns a trade; do you think he 
would learn that trade if he did not ex- 


“J don’t object toa man] 


from it? He goes'on working and toil- 
ing, for he expects to reap by and by ; 
he is looking forward to a harvest-time. 
- Now I come to the second head, 
which is most important. Man is going 
to reap the same kind of seed he sows. 
If I sow wheat I am not going to get 
barley. If I sow ten acres of wheat and 
say that I expect cucumbers, or sow po- 
tatoes and expect squashes, you would 
laugh at me, for you know I could only 
reap what I had sown. Ifa man learns 


to repair watches ; such is the law that a 
man expects to reap in the same profes- 
sion he has been working and studying 
for. I do not know of anything in that 
old Book that is more solid than this, not 
only in man’s kingdom, but in God’s 
kingdom, not only in the natural world, 
but in the spiritual world. Right on for 


ing the same kind of seed he has sown. 

Suppose a person comes to see me at 
my house and I tell my boy to say to 
him that I am not at home; that is a 
lie, and it won’t be six months before 
that boy will lieto me. You teach your 
children to lie to some one else and they 
will lie to you ; you teach your children 
to curse God and they will curse you. 
This is the strongest argument you can 
bring against the business of selling 
liquor. No man can afford to sell liq- 
uor, leaving the moral part out of the 
question. You sell liquor to my son 
and he becomes a drunkard; some one 
will turn round and sell liquor to your 
son and make him a drunkard. Itisa 
law of the world that if you sow whisky, 
you will reap drunkards. You look 
around and find a man who has been in 
the business twenty years, and see if there 
is not some One in his own family that 
has been a curse to him—some son or 
son-in-law or brother ; see if there is nota 
skeleton in his own family. Don’t laugh 
about it; it is awfully solemn. One 
time I made this statement in a meeting, 
and I challenged any one to show a case 
to the contrary, where a man had been 
in the business twenty years. The next 
morning as I was talking with a couple 
of the citizens of the place at the hotel, a 
gentleman walked in and he said, “I 


statement at the Opera House last 
night ? ” 

did.” 

*‘T want you to take it back, for it is 
not true.” 

I said if that was the case I would 
take it back in just as public a manner 
as I announced it; ‘‘all I want to know 
is that you are right; let us have the 
thing settled.” 

‘‘My father was a rum-seller, and I 
am in the business, and the curse has 
never come into my family.” 

I said, ‘Is that true—two generations 
selling liquor, and the curse has not 
come into either family? I will make 
the statement as public in the Opera 
House to-night as I did last night, but I 
have never found such a case before in 
England or in this country.” 

The man went out, and the two gen- 
tlemen who were present looked at each 
other in astonishment, and one of them 
said, ‘How could he say that before us? 
Why, Mr. Moody, that man’s own broth- 
er shot himself in this city six weeks ago, 
from the result of drinking, and this man 
is one of the greatest drunkards in this 
community, and this man is drunk a 
great deal of the time. The man that 
killed himself left a wife and seven chil- 
dren, and this man is taking care of 
them, for his brother died penniless.” 

How can you account for a man mak- 
ing such a statement as that? The only 
way I can account for it is that he 
thought his brother was not a relative. 
Some people think if it is not a member 
of their own family, if it don’t touch their 
wife and children, that it has nothing to 
do with them. But I mean some rela- 
tive. I want to say right here, my 
friends, that I do not want to have you 
think that I am here to condemn the 
rum-sellers. Jesus Christ did not con- 
demn the world; he came to save it. 
We don’t want to commence this series 
of meetings by lifting up our voice 


son with them as I would with a brother. 
I don’t believe any man can afford to en- 
gage in this business ; I believe it is go- 
ing to effect his happiness, not only in 
this life, but in the life to come. 

I remember, when in Chicago, I used 
to manage to get around to the factories 
when men were eating their dinner, and 
they used to ask me to defend two Bible 
characters—the characters of Jacob and 
David. I suppose there are hardly two 
characters that people stumble over more 
than those. But I want to say if you 
will take your Bibles and will carefully 
read the lives of those two men, you will 
find this law running right through their 
experiences ; they reaped the same kind 
of seed they sowed. This law holds good 
with saint and sinner, with the preacher 
as well as the listener ; priest or king, it 
makes no difference who it is. David 
reaped what he \sowed, king though he 
was, and the prophet Samuel did, also. 
David did not bring up his children 
right and he had to suffer. No amount 
of culture, no amount of wealth, can af- 
ford a way of escape from this law. 

_ Now we will take Jacob. I have had 
men say to mé, “You think Jacob was a 
saint, and Esau was a rascal ; don’t you 


‘| think that Esau was the best of the two ?” 


I am not here to defend Jacob’s charac- 
ter. If you will examine it carefully, 
you will find that, from the cradle to the 
grave, he reaped just as he sowed. You 
remember that Isaac, in his old age, 
wanted venison, and Esau, being a hunt- 
r, ‘went out to’get it. Then Jacob slips 
out, kills two kids and dresses them and 


pect to work at it and receive a’ benefit: 


the blacksmith’s trade he does not expect 


six thousand years man has been reap- 


understood you made such and such a_ 


against any one class ; but I want to rea- 


ing, and the skins-of the kids he put 
over his hands and about his neck ; then 
he goes in to his old blind father, Isaac, 
and tells him he is Esau, and asks for his 
blessing. The old man asks him to 
come near that he may feel of him, and 
Jacob stuck out his hand, and the old 
blind father felt of the hair upon the 
hand, and said: 
Esau, but it is the voice of Jacob.” He 
then gave Jacob the birthright blessing, 
to which his brother Esau was entitled ; 
but he paid a thousand times more for it 


the case with all sin; you get a thing dis- 
honestly, and you always pay more than 
it is worth. If a man steals my pocket- 
book I lose it and what little there may 
be in it, but he loses a piece of con- 
science, and he has got to make com- 
plete restitution ; he has got to pay back, 
he has got to confess his sin, if he is ever 
to get into the kingdom of God. 


had done, he lifted up his voice and 
wept; and then he threatened to kill Ja- 
cob, and Jacob had to flee for his life. 
He went into another place, and dwelt 
with his Uncle Laban. He fell in love 


with the younger daughter, Rachel, and 


made a covenant with her father to work 
‘seven years for him to secure her for his 
wife. He found that Laban could drive 
just as sharp a bargain as he could; and, 
by a trick, at the end of the seven years, 
Laban married his daughter Leah to 
him, and then Jacob had to work seven 
years more before he could marry Rachel. 


Then he had twelve sons coming up, 


-and he loved Benjamin and Joseph more 


than the rest. Partiality will raise the 
old Adam in any family, I don’t care 
what family it is. Joseph had a dream, 
which indicated that all the others should 
bow down to him, and he told it to 
them, and his brothers hated him for 
that, also. Some time after, Jacob sends 
the lovely Joseph down to Shechem, 
where the boys were looking after the 
herds and flocks. When he got down 
to Shechem, he was told that his breth- 
ren were at Dothan, and he went on to 
Dothan. When they saw him coming 
with the coat of many colors, they said 
they would put an end to this dreamer. 
You remember they cast him into a pit, 
‘and Reuben intended to smuggle him 
out, and return him to his father; but a 
band of Ishmaelites came along in a lit- 
tle while, and they lifted him out of the 


silver; and they stripped him of his coat 
of many colors, and they killed a kid 
and dipped it in the blood, and they 


did not know anything about it, but mis- 
trusted it was Joseph’s coat. And Jacob 


and says, “I will go down to the grave 
mourning for my son.” 


He went in and told a lie to his father, 
and now his sons come and lie to Him; 
he sowed tares, and he reaped tares; he 
reaped the same kind of seed he had 
sown. 

Now, take David. David, you re- 
member, forgot God, and fell into the 
awful sin of adultery; and then, to cover 


der. That is the way it works— hen a 
man commits one sin he has to commit 
another to cover it up, unless -he comes 
to the conclusion to confess his sin at 
once. ‘What did David reap? Look and 
see. Amnon commits adultery with 
David’s own daughter; then Absalom 
goes down into the country and murders 
his brother Amnon. There is adultery 
in David’s family, and there is murder. 
Then Absalom rebelled against David. 
I believe that when David uttered that 
bitter cry for his son Absalom, that in 


he had brought the ruin upon him. He 
had sown the wind, and he reaped the 
whirlwind, 

I want to say right here that every 
man and woman will have a reaping- 
time, as sure as there is a God in 
heaven. You may laugh at sin, and 
laugh at the idea that God will pun- 
ish it; but there is a day coming when 
this world will be judged in righteous- 
ness, 

Before I pass on I want to say a 
word about adultery. I think the time 
has come to cry aloud. If David suf- 
fered for what he did, do you think that 
God will not bring men at the present 


infamous thing is the way woman is 
treated after she is ruined by man. She 
is Cast Out of society, and the man is per- 
mitted to occupy a respectable position. 
[Tremendous applause. A gentleman 
starts to go out.] I don’t like to have 
you applaud, and I don’t like to have 
you go out; it looks as if you were hit. 
Stand fire. I say that the woman suffers, 
but the man who walks down your broad 
aisles in your churches, with a pure wife 
on his arm, and who holds his head up, 
and is received in good society, is one of 
the blackest in the community. Do you 
think he is going to be unpunished? Do 
you think this infernal thing is going on 
and on, and man not be punished? I 
tell you the judgment day is coming, and 
man is to be punished as well as his 
companion in crime. You ruin some 
man’s daughter, and some black-hearted 
villain will ruin you or your daughter. 


come into his family, for he was a king. 
The day is coming when there will be 
some Nathan will say to you, “Thou art 
the man.” Be sure your sin will find 
you out. Whatsoever a man soweth, 


that will he also reap. - 


REAP MORE THAN WE Sow. 
Man is going to reap more than he 


sows. Jacob did. He told one lie, and 
his ten sons came. back after they had 


cooks them, and ‘he‘puts cloth- 4 


disposed of Joseph and all lied to’ him, 


‘It is the hand of 


pit and sold him for twenty pieces of 


up that sin, he fell into the sin of mur- 


David did not think adultery. would. 


than it was worth to him. And that is — 


When Esau discovered what Jacob 


took it to their father, and they said they — 


rends his mantle, and is broken-hearted, - 


that father’s heart was the thought that 


time to judgment? I. believe the most 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


There is an increase of ten—ten liars in 
one family. Jacob lied -to his father, 
and ten boys turn around:and lie to him. 
He mourns twenty years for Joseph. He 
supposed he had been torn to pieces by 

wild beasts. I have no doubt he dream- 
ed many times of his lovely Joseph being 
torn by a wild beast. He supposed he 
was dead and gone, and he‘mourned for 
twenty long years. But it didn’t take 
him long to kill that kid and lie to his 
father. It didn’t take David long to fall 
into the sin of adultery, but one wave 
after another came rolling on after him, 


- and I believe he was glad at last to sink 


into the grave. If God dealt with David 
in that way, will you tell me he will not 
punish men to-day ? 


A man expects to reap more than he 
sows; if you sow a bushel of wheat, you 
expect to get back a great many bushels 
from that one bushel. The fruits of sin 
multiply in the same way. Man is going 
to reap more than he sows. There is a 
man who has been in prison in Ohio 
forty years—that is, if he is alive to-day. 
About forty years ago he owned a farm 
near Cleveland, then a small town. A 


railway company wanted to run its line. 


through his land, but he did not want 
his farm divided up, and he would not 
sell to the company or grant any per- 
mission to lay a track upon his grounds. 
The road was built, and one dark night 
he put an obstruction upon the track, 


and there was a great railway accident, 


and lives were lost. Suspicion rested on 
him, and he was taken into court, tried, 
and found guilty, and sentenced to pris- 
on at hard labor for life. That little town 
has grown, and now contains two hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. Ithas swept 
way beyond the farm this man owned, 
and it has been cut up into lots and sold 
at great prices, which would have made 
him a millionaire; but instead of that, he 
has spent forty years in jail, a criminal. 
Perhaps it did not take him an hour to 
place the obstruction on the track, but 
he has been reaping all these forty years 
for that hour’s work. While I stand on this 
platform to-night, some one in your city 
will commit some sin that will take all 
his lifeto reap. That is happening every 


night in your city. 


I remember making this remark at a 
meeting one night, and a man in the 
audience dropped his head and wept; he 
attracted the attention of those around 
him, and a gentleman went to him and 
said: ‘‘My friend, you seem in great 
trouble; can I help you ?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘‘What is your trouble ” 

Pointing to the platform, he said: 
‘‘What that man says is all true. Four 
years ago I held an honorable position 
in this city; I had the confidence of my 
employer. One night, in a saloon, I 
committed an act, and I was sent to 
prison for four years. Iam just out of 
prison. ‘To-day I went around to see 
my old employer, aud he ordered me out 
of his place. I met some of my asso- 
ciates and bowed to them, and not one 
returned the bow. It is all true, sir; it 
takes a longer time to reap than to sow.’ 

Go and ask the President of that New 
York bank if it don’t take a longer time 
to reap thanto sow. Is it true that a 
man has to reap more than he sows? If 
it is, then it seems to me that you and I 
ought to be very careful what seed we 


SOW. 
IGNORANCE MAKES NO DIFFERENCE, 


I now come to the fourth head. Ig- 
norance of the kind of seed we sow will 
make no difference with the harvest. 
The farmer knows if he sows bad seed 
that he is not likely to get a good crop; 
if he sows tares, tares will come up. 
Therefore, it becomes us, as rational be- 
ings, to look well to what kind of seed 
we are sowing. Take this question right 
into your hearts: What are you sowing? 
Every one of us was sowing seed last 
year, and we are doing so right on, year 
after year. Young man, what are you 
sowing? 

You say, “I don’t know.” 

But hadn’t you ought to know? ‘Sup- 
pose I should .meet a farmer and I 
should ask him what seed he was sOw- 
ing, and he should say, “I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know what kind of seed?— 
suppose it is thistles?.”’ 

‘‘Well, thistles it is, then.” 

You know there is not a farmer living 
that is so foolish as not to know what 
kind of seed he is sowing. But this 
sowing for a season only, is a very small 
thing in comparison with the great eter- 
nity opening up before us. We are every 
one of us to-day sowing seed that we shall 
have to reap away Off in eternity. Tell 
me how you spend your Sabbaths, and I 
will tell you what kind of Sabbaths you 
are going to reap. Do you go off pleas-. 
ure-riding, boating, hunting, or On excur- 
sions on the Sabbath Day? How do 
you treat this old Book? Do you say it 
is worn out, a thing of the past—the Bi- 
ble of your mother, the chart that your 
father had to guide him through all bis 
life? I tell you, if you tear down that 


old book, and if you break down the 


Sabbath, it will bea bad day for the 
workingmen in this country. You will 
fare worse than they do in France. They 
disregarded the Sabbath, now they have 
to work seven days in the week; the day 
of rest was taken from them, and they 
are ground down by men that compel 
them to work every day in the week. 
Tell me how you treat your parents, and 
I will tell you what-kind of harvest you 
are going.to have. I never saw a young 
lady or a young man»that treated their 
parents with contempt*that ever had a 
good harvest, and I don’t think I ever will. 
I heard a story of a man who was going to 
take his aged father to the poorhouse; his 


little son said to him, “Papa,when yot get | 


old like grandpa, shall I take you to the 


‘officiating. 


poorhouse ?” He his mind ; 
he concluded not to take him. That is 
the law, you know. Your son will treat 
you just about the way you treat your 
parents. Young man, you have been 
away off here in California, and have 
not written home to that mother for 
months; and you know if the news should 
flash over the wires that you were sick 
with typhoid fever or pneumonia, and in 
great danger of losing your life, that 
mother would hasten to your side just as 
quick as she could get there, and she 
would stay by you day and night. You 
might say, ‘Mother, lay down and let 
some of the neighbors take your place.” 
But if she thought you were in danger, 
she would not leave you; she would watch 
Over you and expend all her strength to 
save your life, and would take that dis- 
ease out of your body into her own, if 
by that means you could be restored, so 
great is her love for you. Did you send 
her a Christmas present this year, or a 
New Year’s present? Did you write to 
her on her birthday, and send some 
token of your love? If you did not, 
your children will be very: apt to neglect 
you in the same way. 

‘Be not deceived ; God is not mocked: 
whatsoever aman soweth that shall he 
also reap.” 
saying, “I wish I had Mr. Moody alone; 
I would ask him what he means when 
he says all shall reap what they sow. I 
have heard in my church, over and over 
again, that if we would repent, through 
the doctrine of justification and the doc- 
trine of atonement, God will cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.” 

There are certain consequences we 
have got to reap, although we may be 
forgiven. I think I can make this plain. 
Suppose I hire a man to sow ten acres 
of wheat, and he sows thistles with the 
wheat ; by and by I discover what has 
been done, and I call him to account; 
he colors up and confesses his guilt. He 
says he had a spite against me, and for 
t :at reason he sowed the thistles; but he 
is very sorry now that he did so. He 
has confessed his sin and shows that he 


is sorry for it, and I say to him, ‘Well, 


I won’t discharge you, but I will tell you 


have to reap the thistles along with it.” 

Suppose I get drunk, and because I 
am in that condition, I get my arm 
crushed and it has to be cut off; God 
may forgive me for getting drunk, but I 
will have to suffer the rest of my life the 
loss of that arm; I will have to reap cer- 
tain consequences. 

I believe that John B. Gough was a 
Christian man. I was a member of the 
same church he was; I have, been to his 
home and he has been to mine many 
times. Ihave heard him say, with tears 
in his eyes, that he would give anything 
if he could tear from his memory one sin. 
I never asked him what that sin was, but 
I have an idea that it was his treatment 
of his mother, who went to her grave in 
sorrow Over hisconduct. I believe God, 
for Christ’s sake, forgave him, but I 
don’t think he ever forgave himself. 

There are certain consequences we 
have got to reap, and there is no escape 
from them. I want every one present to 
take this text home with you. I hope 
you will never get rid of it until you turn 
from your sins. May God bless the 
words that have been spoken. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The meeting of the Bay Association 
will be held next Monday in the Y. M. 
C. A. parlor, 232 Sutter street, at 1:30 
Pp. M. The regular meeting of the Club 
will be omitted. 


The Club met as usual last Monday. 
Rev. Mr. Washburne, pastor of the Free 
Baptist church in this city, was elected a 
member. The subject of the day, ably 
introduced by Rev. J. A. Cruzan, was 
‘‘T!'he Churches and the Salvation Army.” 
Among the visitors were Rev. Dr. Chap- 
man, the Scotch evangelist John Currie, 
Rev. O. P. Emerson, en route to Hono- 
lulu; and Rev. P. Coombe. 


New Year’s sermons were very general 
last Sunday... 

At the Third church, Pastor Cruzan 
discoursed on the words, “QO Lord, re- 
vive thy work in the midst of the years!” 
There was an attendance of 492 at the 
Sunday-school—the largest number ever 
present during the ewe of Brother 
Cruzan. 

At Green-street church, Rev. J. Spen- 
cer Voorhees preached on the text, 
‘Purge out the old leaven.” Four per- 
sons, two by letter and two on profes- 
sion, were received to membership.. At 
night the pastor’s subject was “Prayer i in 
Preparation for the Week of Prayer.” 

Rev. Dr. Pond preached at Bethany 
Sunday morning on “John and Jesus, 
the Old and the New.”’ His text was, 
“I baptized you with water; He shall bap- 
tize you with the Holy Ghost.” At night 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff filled the pulpit. 


Interesting services were held in our 
church in Alameda, Rev. W. W..Scudder 
His*New Year’s theme was 
‘‘Vows.” There were nine additions by 
letter to the church, and the outlook is 
hopeful afid full of encouragement. The 
Y. P.S. C. E. ‘was reorganized at night. 

“The Old*and the New” was the time- 
ly topic for New Year’s on which Rev. 
G. B. Allen addressed his people in San 


Lorenzo) ‘At night he addressed the 
C.E. 
Rev. Dr. Bothwell of West Oakland 


devoted last Sabbath largely to the con- 
sideration of missionary topics. 


large congregations in the Market-street 


| church, Oakland. 


I can imagine some of you |: 


that, when you reap that wheat, you will 


‘The Scotch evangelist John Currie had’ Vp 


His subjects were 
“The name of Jesus” and “The Two 
Hearts.” 

Dr. Hartt occupied the sibi¢ at Lorin 
Sabbath evening. We are sorry to hear 
that Pastor Bickford is on the sick list. 

Rev. Philip Coombe was at the Club. 
He reports his old church at Ferndale, 
under the present pastoral care of Rev. 
J. F. Bacon, as ina very good condi- 
tion. The people are well united under 
the able leadership of their pastor, who 
is a most excellént preacher as well. 
They are building a parsonage, which is 
nearly completed. 

Rev. J. A. Jones had a good day last 
Sabbath at Tipton and Alila. Subject, 
"Ts there any thing too hard for the 
Lord ?” (Gen. xvili: 14). The ladies at 
Tipton made a supper at the church 
lately, and cleared thirteen dollars, the 
object of which was to finish and furnish 
the church. They mean to persevere 
until they accomplish their object. 


At Pescadero we commenced our 
week of prayer by holding a_ watch- 
meeting, and as the new year came in 
we felt happy in God’s presence. Next 
evening many were present, and two 
young boys took a special interest and 
prayed along with us. On the next even- 
ing one of our church members, being 
filled with the spirit, the two boys ex- 
pressed a desire to become Christians. 
On the following evening we were _ per- 
suaded that a work had been accomplish - 
ed for the Master, and that more would 
follow. This is the way we spent our 
week of prayer. 

Rev. R. H. Thomas may be address- 
ed at Cloverdale, Cal., with reference 
to church supply. 

The Grass Valley Daily Union of 
January 1st gives a sermon on “Life’s 
Irretracable Way,” preached, we expect, 


by our good brother Sink on the pre-. 


ceeding Sabbath. It contains a large 
amount of excellent reading, and we are 
glad to see it in print. 


Rev. L. F. Bickford accepts the invi- 
tation of the churches of Westminister 
and Buena Park to minister to them for 
the coming year. 


The churches of Oceanside and Carls- 
bad rejoice that their new houses of wor- 
ship are now ready for use. They begin 
to occupy them for regular Sabbath 
services with the first Sunday of the new 
year. 


In Benicia the services of New Year’s 
Sabbath were well attended. The ser- 
mon in the morning was on “Laying 
aside Every Weight,” and in the evening 
on the “Rise and Fall of the Temporal 
Power of the Pope, and its Influence on 


the Progress of Christianity.” 


Not long since a party of Swedish 
missionaries passed through this city on 
their way to Japan, sent out by the Inde- 
pendent Swedish Church in America, 
Some here thought it strange that, as 


Congregationalists, they did not go as | 


missionaries of the American Board. 
Perhaps they had looked into our affairs 
too much; had learned something of the 
history of our churches and their entangle- 
ments by the Standing Order of New 
England. May those ministers have 
good success in planting churches with a 
pure gospel and a free polity. 

SAN JosE.—Christmas concert exer- 
cises were given Sabbath morning, De- 
cember 30th, with responsive exercises 
by pastor and people, followed by select 
music finely rendered. New Year’s Eve 
an entertainment was given to the chil- 
dren of the Sunday-school, consisting of 
recitations and songs. 


Tucson.—The Congregational church 
in Tucson, Arizona, has just closed an- 
other prosperous year under the blessing 
of the Lord. The pastor, Rev. H. Ham- 
mond Cole, recently took for his text 
Psalms cxxvi: 3, and gave a review of 
the seventh year of the church, showing 
that twenty-one new members had been 
received—twelve on confession and nine 
by letter—and two dismissed—a net 
gain of nineteen, which gives a present 
membership of eighty-six. The congre- 
gations are slowly increasing, and the 
prayer-meetings and young people’s 
meetings well attended and sustained. 
The church has raised during the twelve 
months $1,363.25 for home expenses, 
and contributed $223.34 to benevolent 
objects. The Sunday-school, Chinese 
Mission, Temperance Band and_ Ladies’ 
Society connected with the church have 
each had a good year. It was realized 
that, while the responsibility for the 
future, with its enlarging opportunities, 
was great, the outlook was a most en- 
couraging one. 

BapTist.—Rev. A. W. Runyan of the 
Baptist Tabernacle preached his farewell 
sermon Sabbath morning, December 
30th. He goes to the Hamilton square 
church, San Francisco. 


W. C. T. U.—T he W. C. T. U, coffee 
house in East San Jose was broken into 
Christmas night, and all the eatables 
stolen. This is the third time the rooms 
have been broken into and the food 
taken. It was voted to remove to mure 
suitable rooms and locality. Five dol- 


lars a month was voted to be given as’ 


long as needed by the parent society of 
San Jose. 


one thousand feet long and two inches 
in diameter, having been used for sev- 
eral years without leaking or imparting 
taste to the water. Wound into pipe 
form and soaked in tar, the paper be- 
comes nearly as hard and as strong as 
iron. 


a speech at. Edin- 
burgh recently, declared. euias in favor 
of woman suffrage. 


| dence in the ordering of our life. 


Water eines of paper have been satis- 
| factorily tested by Dr. D. Lewis; a pipe, 


Sabbath desecration, yet we have less 


in the membership of all the churches. 


wrong and sin, and to facethe Common 


_ NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. — 


_. Messrs. Epirors : The rainy weather 
somewhat dampened the ardor of _ those 
who were ‘officiating as helpers of that 
big-hearted, but mythical old gentleman, 
Santa Claus. Yet, in spite of quiet times 
and mud, deep and too plentiful, Christ- 
mas favors were widely distributed in 
these parts. All the Sabbath-schools, I 
believe, held their joyful celebrations. 
Even the children of the Middletown 
Mission Sabbath-school were provided 
for, though their temporary quarters had 
been blown down by the storm, _ They, 
On ‘invitation, joined with the Sabbath- 
school of the First church in singing 
Christmas carols and eating cake and 
oranges. Our Chinese Mission also cel- 
ebrated Christmas. The Congregational 
pastors have been quite fortunate in re- 
ceiving presents. Rey, ). B. Sillcox re- 
ceived a purse of $100, and Rev. E. D. 
Weage of National City was presented 
with a beautiful study chair. Rev. Sill- 
cox lately delivered an entertaining lect- 
ure upon “London,” for the benefit of 
our Y. M. C, A., which has been in try- 
ing circumstances of late, in spite of the 
assiduous labors of Secretary Rogers and 
the planning of the Directors. 

The Sabbath-school of the Second 
church (Rev. Mr. Perkins) now numbers 
100. They have a flourishing society 
of The King’s Daughters.” 

A dark shadow has come suddenly 
upon one of our Christian families. ‘The 
son (twenty-one years old) of H. P. Huie, 
formerly of San Jose,has recently become 
insane, and it became necessary to re- 
move him to the asylum at Stockton. 

Rev. Mr, Brandt, pastor of the Christ- 
ian church in San Diego, has been in- 
vited to become State Evangelist for his 
denomination. He is eminently quali- 
fied for that position. He has received 
some sixty persons into his church dur- 
ing the past six months. 

Looking back over the past year’s re- 
ligious history, we can but notice decided 
progress in San Diego : 

1. We are getting better of the real 
estate craze, and the spirit of worldliness 
is not now sO supreme. 

2, Though we now have too much 


than formerly. The Tia Juane Sabbath- 
school of brutality on the Mexican border 
apparently has disbanded. 

3. New and handsome church build- 
ings have been erected by the First 
Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians} 

4. New church organizations have 
been started by the Cumberland Presby« 
terians, the United Presbyterians and 
Lutherans. 

5. There has been a decided increase 


6. There is much more of the spirit 
of union and brotherly fellowship on the 
part of ministers and churches, increased 
no doubt by the formation of our Minis- 
terial Association during the year. 

7. Christians have more boldness to 
show their colors, and to stand up against 


Council, and to demand inthe name of 
decency and good order that the saloons 
shall be closed at least on the Lord’s 
Day. 

_ But our joy is somewhat tempe-ed 
with grief by what we heard at the late 
San Diego Conference of Pacific Coast 
Unitarians. One of their prominent 
ministers, Rev. Mr. Wendte of Oakland, 
apparently with the approval of the other 
Unitarians present, substantially indorsed 
Robert G. Ingersoll, though he criticized 
his methods of speech. And whilst he 
was delivering more of a eulogium than 
a critique on Ingersoll, he spoke of ‘the 
errors, inaccuracies, mistakes and immor- 
alities of the Bible.” 


We had hitherto supposed that Inger- 
soll was a blatant and profane infidel, 
and that ‘all Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness.” We were 
reminded of Canon Farrar’s literal ren- 
dering and explanation of Hebrews ii: 1. 
‘Therefore we ought to give the more 
earnest heed to the things we have heard, 
lest we drift away from them.” If we have 
cut loose from the only safe anchorage, 
who can tell how far we may drift or 
where ? 

Some of the brethren here are praying 
that a great blessing may come to Cali- 
fornia this winter, and that Moody’s visit 
may be the signal of Holy Spirit baptisms 
and unwonted ingatherings. Why should 
we not look confidently for “ the Spirit 
to be outpoured on all flesh? Are we 
not living in “the last days ” ? 

San Diego, Jan. 5» 1889. W. A. J) 


LOOKING FORWARD. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE, 


There is no necessary infirmity of 
Faith and Trust, and no reproach of 
these stalwart graces of character, as we 
stand upon the sands of the present, and | 
exercise forethought for the scenes and 
events of days to come. It is wise and 
pruGcent on our part to study the proba- 
ble issue of the planning and toiling of 
to-day upon the development and out- | 
come of the morrow, and to anticipate 
the administration of a sovereign Provi- 


_ If we carefully and prayerfully brood 
this possible future, we may approach it 
not presumptuously, but in the attitude | 


of submission to the Divine will, and of |: 


welcome, filial and child-like, to its Pa- 
ternal appointments. . There, is nothing } 
of rashness or boldness in being ready 
for emergencies which we may soon en- 
counter, and which may change all the 
compl¢xion of our. being. 

We may ask. ourselves.what preparation 
we. should need to be ready. for personal 
illness, laying us aside from all planning 


Psalms ani Proverbs. 


and toiling, and bringing us under the 


- | discipline of pain and inaction, that we 


might be ready for the captivity of the 
sick chamber,” when its door should be 
closed upon us. | 

We might ask ourselves how we 
should receive the stroke of bereavement 
if some beloved member of the domes- 
tic circle should be led away from our 
vision and presence into the unseen 
land, leaving the place vacant hitherto 
occupied at our Side, and the voice si- 
lent so musical to us hitherto, and exer- 
cise a warmer affection and a tenderer 
fidelity upon each member of the house- 
hold band. 


We might ask ourselves how we. 


should receive the stroke of disappoint- 
ment and @ilure in the hopes and ambi- 
tions of our life, when over all such de- 
feat we could breathe out the quiet and 
peaceful word, ‘“‘thy will be done!” 

We might ask ourselves, in view of some 
exacting personal duty, how we should 
be prepared to perform it wisely and 
faithfully, and patiently wait the urgent 
summons with a pleasant welcome and 


self-d voted endeavor. 


So, in all this outlook over the possible 
way to come, we might keep a watchful 
vision, and a readiness of all girded ex- 
ecutive forces to meet and to accomplish 
such Supreme Providential appointments. 


A writer from Ohio in the Advance, 
a few week since, bewailed the divisions 
that have followed the attempted trans- 
fer of our churches over to the Presby- 
terian Church. He especially laments 
the division brought into families and 
among the nearest relatives. 

Every American believes in Inde- 
pendence Day; every Irishman in St. 
Patrick’s Day; every Scotchman in St. 
Andrew’s Day; every Jew, the world 
over, keeps the days that commemorate 
the history of that people. It is well to 
reverently keep in memory what has been 
done for us by our ancestors, and value 
what they dearly bought, Should any of 
| us speak toa brother who is now an 
Episcopalian of the belief and deeds of 
Our ancestors, he would say, “Such un- 
merciful doctrines—Blue Laws—don’t 
talk about them.” If we speak to a 
Baptist brother, he would refer to the 
time when that politico-religious body 
known as the Standing Order ruled the 
Puritan States, and answer, “Driving out 
Roger Williams ; imprisonment for taxes 
to support-the priests.” (The best blood 
of the Puritans is to-day in the Baptist 
churches.) If we speak toa Methodist 
he would say, “Your religion was dead 
when we came —John Wesley.” Should 
one speak toa Presbyterian, he would 
reply, “Yes, but—doctrines—John Cal- 
vin.” Should we attempt to talk to one 
connected with no church, he says, 
‘‘Priestcraft.” 

Most of us find that we cannot talk of 
Forefathers’ Day with our nearest rela- 
tives. It was more a distinction than a 
transfer, as the larger number, disgusted 
with the rule and doings of the Standing 
Order, went into other communions, or 
left religion altogether. Of the great 
mass of Pilgrim and Puritan stock but 
a very small part are in either the Con- 
gregational or Presbyterian Churches. - 


Regarding the Prohibition vote, it is 
significant to notice that in New Jersey 
and Michigan, where the Republican 
party had passed local-option laws, the 
Prohibition vote increased but eighteen 
per cent., while in Indiana and Connec- 
ticut, where neither party had identified 


itself with temperance reform, the Prohi- 


bition gain was one hundred and sixty- 
four per cent. 


A minister in New Hampshire, renew- 
ing his subscription, kindly says: “I re 
gard THE PaciFic as one of the very 
best religious papers that I see.” 


| QUESTION FRom JAPAN. 


Epitors Paciric: In recent num- 
bers of your paper, Rev. Dr. Hol- 
brook laments that the members of 
the Japan Mission of the American 


Board do not have the “spirit of the 


Puritan Fathers,” and speaks very strong- 
ly of their obligations to extend Congre- 
gationalism ‘i in Japan. “ Let it be prop- 
agated in heaven’s name,” he cries. 
Now, we have in our mission those who 
have come from Baptist, Methodist, 


Presbyterian and Episcopalian ranks. 


They came because the American Board 
claims to be undenominational, because 
the Board has said (Memorial Volume, 
page 99), “On the whole subject of ec- 
clesiastical relations and organizations, 
the principle of the Board is that of en- 

tire non-intervention on the part of the 
Board and its officers,” and for the same 
reasons in individual cases have brought 
thousands of non-Congregational. money 
to the treasury of the Board. The ques- 


tion I wish to ask is this: Do Dr. Hol- 


brook and the good brethren who agree 


who, by the way, had practically nothing 
to do in originating the present union 


Congregationalism ? Very truly yours, 
A MISSIONARY, 
Kyoto, Japan, Dec, 14, 1888. 


Your Presents 


It’s much harder to decide than to 
buy. | 
Of presents, there are many that are 


possible, some that are suitable, anda 
few that are especially applicable. Fur- 
niture gifts come under the last and most 
desirable head. 

Come and see our beautiful holiday 
goods, and you will find something that 
is sure to please. 


OPEN EVENINGS. 


FURNITURE 


Mart King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Francisco. 


HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns, ps all pain. 
comfort to the 15c. &Co., N. 


r in the cure or 
spe and Bowel disorders, and is invaluable ne for ail 


troubles. Use it without de 
tis, Asthma, Weak Lungs. wits $.L. 


1889, PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES. 


and Lung 
have Cough, Bronchi 
1889, 


A Commentary on the Suaday-School Lessons. Vol. XV. 


BY REV. DR. F. N. AND M. A, PELOUBET, 
The ‘SELECT NOTES” for 1889 includes studies for the first six months in the Gospel-oi 


St. Mark, both versions given, and for the last six months I §.muel, II Samuel, I Kings, 
The volume contains four full-page illustrations from photographs, 


together with numerous smaller pictures mentioned in the Bible Texts, two finely colored 


maps, Table of Ohronology, Ohsris, etc., thus aiding now interest to the now most co 
on the Sunday-school Lessons. 


1. 2s. 


AN INTERLEAVED EDITION FOR MAKING MEMORANDUMS, 


ETC., $2. SENT POSTPAID ON 


OF PBICE, 


BRIER 
|42 Geary St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


| MOST IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES 


wo Get Your Tableware and Houseware Plated. £1 


Rvery description of TABLE-WARE, SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, COASTERS, TEASETE, 
PITOHERS, GRATE-FIXTURES, DOOR-PLATES, and all 
kinds of HOUSE FIXTURES, WATCHES and | 


SAN FRANCISCO ...... 


told, Silver and Nickel Plating Works | 


653 AND 655 MISSION STREET, 
-E. G. Denniston, ‘Proprietor. 


Bat New Montgomery and Third Sts., Bi Re 


work finished equal to new. 


Pot Poni slvr Me Mein. 


with him regard these men and women, | 


movement, as under obligation propagate — 
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THe Pact¥ric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepwespay, Janvany 9, 1889, 


Ghildren’s Cerner. 


A WORD ABOUT WORDS. 


Ah me! these terrible tongues of ours, 


- Are we half aware of their n ighty oe 


Do we ever trouble our heads at al | 
Where the jest may strike, or the hint may 
fall? 
The latest chirp of that ‘‘little bird,” 
The spicy story ‘‘you must have heard”— 
We jerk them away in our gossip rash, 
And somebody’s glass, of course, goes smash! 
What fames have been blasted and broken, 
What pestilent sinks been stirred, 
By a word in lightness spoken, 
By only an idle word? 


A sneer—a shrug—a whisper low— 
They are poisoned shafts from an ambushed 


W; 
Shot by the coward, the fool, the knave, 
They pierce the mail of the great and brave; 
Vain is the buckler of wisdom and pride 

To turn the pitiless point aside; 

The lip may curl with a careless smile, 

But the heart drips blood—drips blood the 


while. 
Ah me! what hearts have been broken, 
What rivers of blood been stirred, 
By a word in malice spoken, 
By only a bitter word! 


A kindly word and a tender tone— 
To only God is their virtue known. 
They can lift from the dust their abject head, 
They can turn a foe to a friend instead; 
The heart close barred with passion and 
ride 
Will fling at their knock its portals wide; 
And the hate that blights and the scorn that 
sears 
Will melt in the fountain of childlike tears. 
What ice-bound griefs have been broken, 
What rivers of love been stirred, 
By a word in kindness spoken, 
By only a gentle word! 


— 


TURNING IT AROUND. 


BY SARAH BIERCE SCARBOROUGH. 


“It does seem funny to know how big 
the sky is, and how much air there is, 
and how fresh and green things are, now, 
doesn’t it? It must be awful living all 
pent up by high walls, and choked with 
dust and roasted with heat. Whew! I 
just couldn’t stand it at all!’ The 
speaker beat a lively tattoo with his toes 
as he lay sprawled out upon the grass. 

The last load of the Fresh Air chil- 
dren had gone back to the city that morn- 
ing, and the events of their stay called 
fora comparison of notes among the 
boys and girls at recess. 

‘‘But there are the sights we don’t 
have here—the great buildings, and the 
noise, and all that,” said another, who 
evidently sighed for city pleasures in his 
Own way. 

‘And the hospitals !” put in a weak 
voice from a small cart near. 

“Well, that is taste, Tim!” another 
exclaimed. ‘Don’t long to see the hos- 
pitals. Do you know what they do there? 
—saw your legs and arms off, and cut 
you up in general. I saw a man once 
who had been in one. My, wasn’t he a 
sight! All covered up with plasters, and 
one arm in a sling, and a wooden leg! 
Catch me wanting to see a hospital. 
They’re horrid places,” 

“But they cure folks, too, sometimes,” 
pleaded Tim, in defense of his wretched 
taste. 

“Ves, they do, Tim,” spoke up a gen- 
tle-voiced girl. ‘‘Make them just as 
good as new. Why, Jimmy Cox, what 
would people have done in the great war 
if it hadn’t been for hospitals ?” 

“Oh, well, I can’t bear any place that 
smells of camphor and peppermint !” 
The hearty boy gave an extra plunge with 
his feet. 

“J wouldn’t care how they smelled, if 
they’d only make me well,” the thin voice 
piped again, and the pale, drawn face 
looked seriously into vacancy. “I get 
so tired of this cart and my chair. Say, 
Katy, take me home, please.” And his 
sister trundled off to their poor little 
home with her little lame charge. 


“Hookey ! I hadn’t thought of that ; 
I just do suppose a hospital ’d be a glori- 
ous old place for Tim !” exclaimed Jim- 
my Cox, making a sudden change of 
position and bringing his knees to his 
chin. 

‘‘He’d have as much fun there, I ex- 
pect, as he ever had in his life,” mused 
another. 

“More! For just as like as not he 
might get well. Such things do happen 
when great doctors get hold of folks. 
He and Nora, too—she’s nearly blind. 
I heard my mother say yesterday ‘twas 
too bad an eye doctor could not attend 


-her 


Jimmy Cox looked very thoughtful as 
he nursed his knees. 

“Qh, wouldn’t it be splendid !” the 
gentle-voiced Grace clapped her hands 
softly. 

‘What ?” cried out several. 

“Why, if we could send them to the 
city just as the Fresh Airs were sent out 
here.” | 

“How'd you do it, I’d like to know?” 

“Tust as the folks did who sent them.” 

“Well, they had heaps of money, and 
we havn’t.” 

“But then, see what lots and lots of 
children they sent—thousands of them. 
It only cost a little teeny mite for each 
one, and folks here didn’t charge any- 
thing and took all the care of them.” 

“Well, city folks won’t take them so, 
and the hospital won’t.” 

“J don’t see why,” said the girl, meas- 
uring city humanity by that of her own 


country town. 


“Ob, gots of reasons why ; and we 
couldn’t raise money enough.” . 

“Yes, we can, can’t we, Jimmy ?” She 
made her appéal with tact, for he was a 
born leader-of boys, as she was of girls. 

The knees were let go; some hidden 


_ spring in the boy let go at the same time, 


and he was on his feet. 

“Grace Norton, you just go abead 
been aching for something 
to do ever since morning, and this is just 


the thing. I tell you, it would be splend- 
id to see little Tim running around like 
the rest of us, and Nora, too. I'll give 
every cent I can rake and scrape ; and 
that’s more than the folks did who sent 
those down here, I’ll be bound. Here 
goes the widow’s mite !” 

Down went a rather thin purse with 
just one bright dollar and a copper cent 
in it. i 

“Begin the collection now, Grace— 
but, hold on! We won’t force any one 
into this, All who are willing to turn 
things ‘round and send two children to 
the city, say ‘aye.’”’ 

‘‘Aye, aye!” went up in full chorus. 

_ Pass the hat, Bob Evans.” 

There were five dollars and eighty-seven 
cents in that hat when it came back to 
Jimmy Cox. 

“That ain’t bad for a beginning,” said 
he “but everybody has got to work like a 
nailer now; we can’t let this fall through.” 

‘Won't Tim’s eyes shine !” exclaimed 
Bob, turning two summersaults in suc- 
cession in his delight. ‘My! I hain’t 
felt so limber for a month.” | 

‘Here you, Mikey Flynn, run home 
and tell Tim to pack his trunk for the 
hospital—just as quick’s you can—where 
they saw legs off,” cried out another, as 
with a rough but good-natured shove he 
pushed out of the circle Tim’s brother, 
who at this last mention set up a howl. 

‘And now let’s go to work and conjure 
up our plans,’ said Grace. 


_ “Mary, I met Gorge Barber to day,” 
said Banker Grey to his wife at the din- 
ner table one day a month later “He 
is preaching in Marcyburg.” 

‘Why, that is the place where our 
church sent the last party of Fresh Airs 
from our mission school.” 

"Yes, and that has something to do 
with his being in town to-day.” 

“Nothing wrong, I hope,” she answer- 
ed a little absently. 

“Oh, no! Mary”—he leaned back to 
wait for dessert-—“how would you like 
to have a couple of country children 
down here fora couple of weeks, say?” 

‘Why, what can you mean, Howard?” 

‘‘Tust what I’ve said. It’s a very pret- 


ty story, Mary. The boys and girls out 
in Marcyburg were so pleased with doing 
for their city visitors, that they conceived 
the idea of sending two poor children 
from there to the city to be cured, if pos- 
sible. One is nearly blind and the other 
lame. They have worked and raised 
the money ; and Barber suggested to me 
that it would be a chance to return the 
favor the country people have done our 
poor waifs so as to lighten expenses.” 

‘Well, I never! Howard Grey, are 
you and Barber crazy ?” 

Mrs. Grey was a Christian lady, and 
a great worker in all charitable fields, 
but this idea seemed to transcend all her 
obligations, and fairly startled her. 

“No,” said Mr. Grey after a pause; 
“T grant that it is a new thing to do, but 
why should that prevent our helping some 
of God’s poor 

“Why, Howard, haven’t we given 
most liberally to help off those Fresh Air 
children? Seems to me we have done 
our duty.” 

‘And these seem to be City Air chil- 
dren—is that the distinction you wish to 
make ?” with a smile; then soberly: “I 
know we gave money, Mary, but those 
people in the country gave them homes 
and entertainment; and while our money 
made it possible, I am wondering if they 
have not done more than we—than we 
are willing to do, even.” : 


“Oh, dear ! Howard !” Mrs. Grey did 
not like his putting it in that light. She 
meant to do her duty, but she liked easy, 
pleasant duties. ‘But this is different,” 
she urged. 

“In what way, my dear?” 

“Oh, in so many! Our children, you 
know—we do not wish them to associate 
with these two children.” 


“J fancy hundreds of country people 
had children, too—they and their par- 
ents—as good as we and our children. 
Why would it be worse for ours than 
for theirs? Country poor can hardly be 
worse than city poor. My own old 
mother took four, and John’s girls and 
boys are not ruined.” 

“Well, I know—but—dear me, How- 
ard, how uncomfortable you make a 
body! Why, I could not be bothered 
with them. In the country they could 
just let them go—well, everywhere, you 
know. Just see how much I have to 
do.” 

‘Yes, the fields are wide, it is true; 
but I fancy it took some care, and, in 
most cases, much more under the cir- 
cumstances than you need give. Very 
many of the people were obliged to do 
their own work, and it really meant 
much sacrifice to care for them—and 
some of them mere babies, too. Now, 
you have a houseful of servants, and 
need not do one thing personally toward 
caring for them if you do not wish to— 
only provide the home,” 

“What a way you have of putting 
things, Howard!’ Mrs. Grey smiled 
faintly. ‘It is all true; but then the room 
—there is none, now Bertha and Arthur 
are at home.” | 

‘Couldn't Bertha and I share a room 
together ?” put in Alice, softly. 

“And Chub wouldn’t mind coming in 
with me,” said Arthur. 

How those children had been listening! 

“Room ‘is provided.” Mr. Grey 
smiled, but Mrs. Grey’s usually smooth 
brow was still wrinkled with perplexity. 

“Really, Howard,” she despairingly 
exclaimed, “do you think it right to in- 
troduce them to such a luxury? Think 
what it will be to go bacx again to their 


poverty !” 


Mr..Grey shrugged his shoulders a 


little. 
“You are not obliged to bring them to 


the parlor or to the dinner table, and I 
hardly think the change will make them 
more discontented than this breath of 
fresh air, blue sky, abundant food and 
sheltering roofs will make these city 
street-children, The comparison is large- 
ly in their favor, I think.” 

“I certainly want to do what is right, 
Howard,” Mrs. Grey returned, slowly, 
“but it does seem so strange and—yes, 
uncalled for.” 

“Perhaps so; but I’ll tell you, Mary, 
how it seems to me since we have talked 
it over—as though we were willing to do 
for God’s poor only as we can shirk the 
most unpleasant part of the duty upon 
other shoulders. When it comes to do- 
ing what we ask others to do, we shrink 
from it. I was in hopes we could stow 
these two waifs in that big nursery up- 
Stairs, and, with the governess and one 
of the maids to look after and give them 
necessary care, that our influence might 
serve to interest more deeply the two 
specialists Barber hoped to induce to at- 
‘tend to their cases, and so save the boy 
from being a lifelong cripple, and the 
girl from total blindness—just a Christ- 


ian act, supplementing the work of those | 


children who have been doing for their 
poor as we have done for ours,” 

“Don’t say another word, Howard, 
They shall come. I am ashamed of my 
objections, though it still seems strange. 
But I see the truth ; we have looked to 
other people to bear the most unpleasant 
part of the burden, and have called our- 
selves charitable. I question whether 
true charity does not demand some per- 
sonal sacrifice. When does Barber wish 
them to come 

“Immediately. I was sure your heart 
was all right, Mary,” and Mr. Grey 
smiled approvingly as he rose from the 
table. 

Mrs.Grey was still somewhat perplexed 
as to what to do in the way of prepara- 
tion, but the blessed Christian democracy 
of her children aided her, and the nur- 
sery was soon transformed for the new 
occupants. 

There is no space left to tell of that 
wonderful visit. But before the end of 
the first week, when the promise was 
made that Nora’s blue eyes should clear- 
ly see again, and that Tim’s case was 
far from hopeless, a dozen homes among 
Mrs. Grey’s fashionable friends were 
open to them. It was necessary that 
Tim be removed to the hospital for a 
time; but influence and kind care follow- 
ed him, while Nora was cared for by 
these friends in turn, not only until she 
saw the blue sky, but until Tim went 
without his crutches, 

Mr. Grey took them back to Marcy- 
burg, and he said on his return that he 
did not know who had experienced the 
greatest happiness over the deed and its 
result—the children of Marcyburg, Tim 
and Nora, their over-joyed mother, or 
those who had entertained them in this 
r eveal of the order of things; but he did 
feel like echoing little Tim’s last words 
as he left his new friends: f 

“What a lovely world it is when folks 
turn everything good right around, so all 
can have part in it!” 


A PLUCKY RIDE. 


It was late in the fall of 1777 that a 


foraging party from the British camp in 
Philadelphia made a descent upon the 
farm of Major Rudolph, south of that 
city. Having supplied themselves well 
with provender, one of the soldiers hap- 
| pened to espy a valuable cow 1n fhe lane 
leading to the barn-yard, and poor Sukey 
was immediately confiscated. 

Now, this happened to be the pride of 
the farm, and was claimed as the exclu- 
sive property of Miss Anne Rudolph, 
aged twelve years. Of course no other 
animal on the estate was so important as 
this cow, and confiscation by the soldiers 
could not be tolerated. So Miss Anne 
made an impetuous dash for her recovery; 
but, finding the men deaf to her entreat- 
ies, and the sergeant proof against her 
indignation, the spirited child rushed to 
the stables, saddled her pony, and was 
soon galloping toward the city, determined 
to appeal to the Commander-in-Chief of 
the British army. 

Meanwhile, poor Sukey trudged along, 
her reluctant steps quickened now and 
then by a gentle prick with the point of 
a bayonet in her well-rounded side. 

To reach the city before the foraging 
party was the one thought of the child, 
as her pony went bounding along tne old 
Chester road at a pace that soon brought 
her within the British lines. She was 
halted at the first outpost by the guard, 
and the occasion of her haste was de- 
manded. The child replied : 

“I must see the General immediately.” 

“But the General cannot be disturbed 
for every trifle. Tell me your business, 
and, if important, it will be reported to 
him.” 

“It is of great importance, and I can- 
not stop to talk to you. Please let go 
my pony, and tell me where to find the 
General.” 

‘But, my little girl, I cannot let you 
pass until you tell me whence you came, 
and what your business is within these 
lines.” 

“J came from Darby, and my busi- 
ness is to see the General immediately. 
No one else can tell him what I have to 
say.” 

The excitement of the child, together 
with her persistence, had its influence. 
General Washington was in the neighbor- 
hood with his ragged army, watching the 
opportunity to strike another blow for 
the liberty of the colonies. The officer 
well knew that valuable information of 
the movements of the rebels frequently 
reached the British Commander through 
‘families residing in that country. Here 


might be such a case, and this considera- 
‘tion determined the soldier to send the 


child to headquarters. So, summoning 
an orderly, he directed him to escort the 
girl to the General. _ 

It was late in the afternoon by this 
time, and Cornwallis was at dinner with 
a number of British officers, when “a 
little girl from the country with a mes- 
sage for the General ” was announced. 

“Tet her come in at once,” said the 
General, and a few minutes later Miss 
Anne Rudolph entered the great tent. 

“Well, my little girl, I am General 
Cornwallis,” said that gentleman, kindly. 
‘What have you to say to me ?” 

“T want my cow!” 

Profound silence reigned fora moment, 
then came a burst of laughter from all 
the gentlemen aroufd the table. The 
girl’s face reddened, but she held her 
ground, and her set features and flash- 
ing eyes convinced the General that the 
child before him was one of no ordinary 
spirit. 
With ready tact the General drew from 
her a narration of her grievance. “Why 
did not your father come ?” he asked. 

‘“‘My father is not at home.” 

you have no brothers?” 

“Both of my brothers areaway. But, 
General,” cried she, impatiently, ‘while 
you keep me here talking, they will kill 
cow!” 

“So your brothers also are away? 
Now, tell me, child, where are they?” 

“My oldest brother is with General 
Gates.” 

“And your other brother, where is he?” 
inquired the General. 

“Is with Harry Lee.” 

The girl’s eyes fairly blazed as she 
spoke the name of gallant ‘Light Horse 
Harry Lee.” 

‘But, General, I want my cow!” 

‘Ah, ha! one brother with Gates and 
one with Lee. Now,” said the General, 
severely, ‘where is your father ?” 

“Fe was with General Washington,” 
answered the little maiden, “but he isa 
prisoner now.” | 

“So, so. Fathers and brothers all in 
the Continental army! I think, then, 
you must be a little rebel.” 

“Yes, sir, if you please. 
my cow !” ies 

“Well, you are a brave little girl, and 
you shall have your cow, and something 
more, too.” Then, stooping forward, 
he detached from his garters a pair of 
brilliant knee-buckles, which he laid in 
the child’s hands. ‘Take these,” he 
said, ‘and keep them to remember that 
Lord Cornwallis can appreciate courage 
and truth, even in a young rebel.” Then, 
calling’ an orderly, he instructed him to 
go with the child through the camp in 
search of the cow, and when he should 
find the animal, to detail a man to drive 
her home again. So Miss Anne returned 
home in triumph with her cow, and 
those sparkling knee-buckles ate still 
treasured by her descendants as a me- 
mento of Cornwallis and the Revolution. 
— Wide Awake. 


FLOWERS AT NIGHT. 


The clovers are indeed a drowsy fami- 
ly ; they keep regular hours, and make a 
thorough business of their slumber—— 
red clovers with their heads tucked un- 
der their wings, as it were, the young 


But I want 


neath the overlapping upper pair of leaves, 
and every individual leaf below bowed 
with folded palms. The white clovers 
were similarly well brought up, and con- 
tinued their vespers through the livelong 
night, their little praying bands to be 
seen everywhere along the path. The 
yellow hop-clover played all sorts of 
antics with its leaves without seeming 
rhyme or reason. The tall bush clover, 
rising here and there among the slumber- 
ous beds, presented a complete surprise, 
being.entirely changed from its diurnal 
aspect, the ordinary generous leafy spread 
of foliage now assuming the shape of 
an upright wand, each three-foliate leaf 
being raised upon its stem, with the leaf- 
lets folded inward, clasping the maternal 
stalk. It had its arms full indeed, and 
seemed conscious of its heavy responsi- 
bility. The trailing ground-nut vine and 
the delicate white bean were hardly 
recognizable in their odd night-dress; and 
the desmodiums at the border of the 
woods presented a singular contrast of 
drooping listlessness, with each leaflet 
hanging as vertically as a plummet. I 
sought the familiar plumy beds of the 
little partridge-pea, wondering what sort 
of a reception I would meet from that 
quarter, but I found these plants even 
more fast asleep and transformed than 
their dowsy neighbors, and had trodden 
on a number of ‘the plants ere I discern- 
ed them, for, like the sensitive mimosa, 
which they so much resemble, and which 
‘*Opened its fan-like leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the kisses of night,’ 
these tiny leaflets were now folded in a 
long flat ribbon for each leaf, presenting 
thin edges to the sky, hardly distinguish- 
able from the seed-pods among them. 


theme of speculation among _ botanists. 
In the case of many flowers the night 
attitudes have been conclusively shown 
to have relation solely to their fertilzation 
by inseets. 

The drooping attitude of leaves at 
night was commonly supposed to indi- 
cate an aversion to moisture, many plants 
assuming the same position during rain 
as in the dew, thus seeming to verify the 
conjecture ; but when the same pranks 
were played in acloudy day or a dewless. 
night, the explanation had to be abandon- 
ed. Inthe clover tribe the nocturnal 
positions already described seem to be 
assumed only in the darkness, and this 
invariably, dew or no dew, while the 
leaves seem to revel in the rain, remain- 


‘ing freely open.— Harper's Magazine. 


blossom clusters completely hooded be- | 


| 


The nature of the nocturnal move- |. 
ments and the attitudes of plants, both | 
‘in leaves and flowers, has long been a 


Cuicaco, December 31st.—One of 
the leading spirits in the recent meeting 
of railroad engineers says the object was 
to consider facts which came into pos- 
session of the brotherhood, which de- 
clare that all roads running out of Chi- 
cago, except three, have been helping 
the Burlington road in its fight with the 
striking engineers by blacklisting the 
strikers. He declares that, unless this 
boycott is discontinued, soon the biggest 
strike ever seen in this country will be 
inaugurated, paralyzing the railway trans- 
portation of the entire country. It will 
include all classes of railway labor. 


WASHINGTON, December 27th.—This 
morning Michael Keating, for fifty years 
a messenger in the War Department, 
while under the influence of liquor 
stumbled in the corridor of the fourth 
floor and pitched headlong over the stair- 
case to the basement beneath, about 
eighty feet. He struck on the marble 
floor and lived but a few minutes. He 
leaves a widow and several children. 
Keating came to work this morning 


{all right, but obtained liquor from 
the building. A/| P& 
good deal of indignation is felt over the 


the restaurant in 


fact that liquor is allowed to be sold 
there, and especially in this restaurant, 
for which the Government furnishes 
rooms, gas, etc., free. 


_ WASHINGTON, December 30th.—Senor 
Francisco Lieufesta, the Minister repre- 
senting Guatemala, Honduras and San 
Salvador at Washington, has published 
in one of the local papers a very strong 
argument in favor of a union of the Cen- 
tral American States on the plan so long 
advocated by the late President Barrios. 
It will be remembered that this famous 
man came to his death in trying to carry 
out his scheme by force, and, while its 
ablest advocate is dead, the idea is a 
popular one in several republics, and 


another attempt will doubtless be made 


shortly to carry it out. Mr. Lieufesta is 
one of the leading men of the country, 
and served in the Cabinet of President 
Barrios as Minister of Public Works. 


Tue ELectric AcGr.—Professor Eli- 
sha Gray remarks that electrical science 
has made a greater advance in the last 
twenty years-than in all the six thousand 
historic years preceding. More is dis- 
covered in one day now than in a thou- 
sand years of the Middle Ages. We find 
all sorts of work for electricity to do. 
We make it carry our messages, drive 
our engine, ring our door-bell, and scare 
the burglar; we take it as a medicine, 
light our gas with it; see by it; hear 
from it ; talk with it; and now we are 
beginning to teach it to write. 


CuicaGo, December 31st.—Master in 
Chancery Windes, to whom was referred 
the anarchist petition for an injunction 
restraining the police from interfering 
with their meetings, rendered a decision 
this morning. The opinion refuses to 
recommend the granting of an injunc- 
tion; this gives a victory to the city. 
The Master says he cannot discover any 
property rights involved in the issue, 
and there is no precedent for the grant- 
ing of such injunction. : 


Miss Josephine Griffith of Fairport, 
N. Y., a recent graduate of Wellesley 
College, and amply equipped for the un- 
dertaking, is preparing a pamphlet for 
evangelistic work; presenting the subject 
of temperance with especial reference to 
biblical teaching. A discussion of Jew- 
ish customs in regard to the preparation 
and use of alcoholics will be a noticeable 
feature. 


PorTLAND, Dec. 30th. — Delegates 
from all the counties in Washington Ter- 
ritory will meet at Ellensburg January 
3d to frame a State Constitution, and 
memorialize Congress for speedy admis- 
sion to the Union. 


admission. 


The trial trip of the Charleston, the 
new steel cruiser now nearing completion 
at the Union Iron Works in this city, 
will take place in about three weeks. It 
will cover a course of three or four hun- 
dred miles, 


Mrs. E. G. Greene goes to. California 
Dec. 6th, where her address for the winter 
will be Santa Cruz. She has just closed 
aides Institute at Reed City, 

ich. 


The Tennessee W. C. T. U. conven- 
tion was held in Knoxville, Nov. 14, 15, 


‘and 16, and adopted a resolution in fa- 


vor of woman suffrage, with but one dis- 


senting. voice. ‘ 


The sentiments of |- 
‘the people are unanimously in favor of 


READERS 


HEADQUARTERS 


Dairy Improvements 


STODDARD. 
Make better butter, are easy to operate, and 
clean, substantial and strong, should replace 
every old churn in use. 

DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS ex- 
tract cream from milk without setting— most 
wonderful dairy invention of the age. 

BUTTER WORKERS and PRINTERS—in 
fact, everything pertaining to dairying, and of 
most improved patterns. 

ROSS FEED AND FODDER CUTTERS, 
with wonderful cutting capacity. 

Don’t waste time cutting with an inferior 
machine; more profitable to throw it away and 
buy a better one. 

SCIENTIFIC FEED MILLS.—Grind your 
own feed, and reduce its cost. 

Also HORSE POWERS of most improved 
ttern. 

Send for Llustrated Catalogue and Price 


List. 
WIGKSON & CO., 


RMEOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St. (near Market), San Francisco 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


TREES. 


HOLLAND AND JAPANESE 


BULBS. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


TRUMBULL < BEEBE, 


419-421 Sansome St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


= Glasses, 10 cts. 

= All work guaranteed. 

eo W. A. HAMMOND, 
No. + Sixth Street. 


Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 


Over le believe that it 
6,000,000 
of the largest and most reliab ig and t use 


Ferry’s Seeds 


D. M. FERRY & CO. are 
acknowledged to be the 


“em in the world. 

5 ustrated Descrir 
tive and Priced 


Garden, Field or er 

~ in existence. | Garder send for it. Address® 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


THE AMERICAN TAILOR, 


137 Montgomery Street, and 
305 Bush Street, Parlor 5, S. FP. 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Call and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 
cent. discount to clergymen. 
self-measurement mailed to any address. 


Should send for acopy of the Home Orsoze, 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 
street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 


— of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
t free to any address, on application. 


New STroR 


CHAS. 


TAYLOR, 


Formerly of Oakland, Has Taken the New Building, 


1133 & 1135 Market St., San Francisco, 


Which He Has Stocked with a Large Assortment of 


FURNITURE, 


= 


CARPETS, 


HANGINGS, ETC. 


And Would Invite the Inspection of the Public, 


Agent ef the Welch Combination Folding Beds.. 
‘ From Two to Six Different Pieces of Furniture in One Piece, 


H. Le BARON SMITH 


15 per. 
The system of 
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Wepnespay, January 9, 1889.] 


THE PACTFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


“AS A BELL IN A CHIME.” 


As a bell in a chime 
Sets its twin-note a-ringing, 

As one poet’s rhyme 
Wakes another to singing, 

So, once she has smiled, 

All your thoughts are beguiled, _ 

And flowers and song from your childhood 

are bringing. 


Though moving through sorrow 
As the star through the night, 
She needs not to borrow, | 
She lavishes light. 
The path of yon star 
Seemeth dark but afar; 
Like hers it is sure, and like hers it is bright. 


Each grace is a jewel 
Would ransom the town; © 

Her speech has no cruel, 
Her praise is renown; 

Tis in her as though Beauty, 

Resigning to Duty | 

The ‘scepter, had still kept tlre purple and 

crown. —Century. 


_ 


MORTUARY TID-BITS. 


Years ago the writer began compiling 


extracts from the American press_of 


mortuary literature, with the following 
result. The first is taken from the col- 
umns of a Pike county, Pa., weekly, and 
is given “verbatim et literatim” : 


‘‘The family were quickly roused, but the re- 
morseless Rider of the Pale Horse had already 
sounded the alarm at the outer gate, and before 
11 o'clock the boat, with its precious freight, 
was dashing over the turbulent and angry 
waves, from which no being was ever known 
to try to recross, and another form ‘created in 
the Image of its Maker,’ lay wrecked upon the 
shore of time.” 


The absence of punctuation in the 
next one, clipped from a Washington, 
D. C., paper, makes it ridiculous in the 
extreme : 


‘* Once we had a little Harry 
He was our darling pride. 
God called him home to rest 
His MOTHER.” 


From a cemetery at Milford, Pa., 
comes the following epitaph : 

‘Here lies the body of Solomon Graves, who 
was kicked to death by a horse at the house of 
Richard Gaillard, on August 19, 1819, aged 18 
years 3 mos. and 14 days. 


‘‘ Comeall ye mourners to the tomb, 
See here a youth cut off in bloom ; 
Altho’ he is hurried to his last, 
We hope the Lord hath found him rest. 


“‘ This be a warning to you all, 
Should at your house a sick youth call ; 
Ii is not secret for to keep, 
Sut let his parents know of it.” 


A pithy specimen of lampooning is 
seen in ‘the line erected over a lawyer” 
at Newburyport, Mass. : 


‘* God works wonders now and then, 
Here lies a lawyer, an honest man.” 


An English newspaper says that a 
tombstone in Gloucestershire bears the 
strange inscription : 

‘‘Received of Philip Harding his borrowed 
earth. July 4, 1673.” 


The same journal also vouches for the 


authenticity of the two following inscrip- 


The poor man must have had a 
On the 


tions. 
hard time with his two wives. 
tombstone of the first : | 
‘‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away: Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
The second stone bears this : 


“J called upon the Lord and he heard me 
and delivered me out of all my troubles.” 


The Arizona Tombstone states as a 
solemn fact that the following appeared 
in 2 local contemporary : 

‘“‘To the memory of Tabitha, wlfe of Moses 
Fledgler, gentlemanly wife of the Apfeal, aged 
55 years. Terms, $2\a year in advance. Of- 
fice over Coleman’s grocery, up two flights.. We 
shall miss thee, mother, we shall miss thee. 
Job printing neatly done.” 


These Western people understand the 
art of making the most of an opportunity 
almost as well as the French woman who 
caused the following to be inscribed up- 
on the stone covering the remains of her 


husband : 

‘Here lies Fournier (Pierre Victor), invent- 
or of the ‘Everlasting Lamps,’ which burn only 
one centime’s worth of oil in an hour. He was 
a good father, husband and son. His incon- 
solable widow continues his business at 16 Rue 
des Malherbes. Goods sent to all parts of the 
city. 


Elihu Yale, the founder of Yale Col- 
lege, at New Haven, lies buried in a lit- 
tle church at Wrenham, Denbighshire, 
Wales. His monument bears this in- 
scription : 
‘Born in America, in Europe bred, 

In Africa traveled, in Asia wed; 
Where long he lived and thrived, 


And at London died. 
Much good some ill he did ; so hope’s all even. 


And his soul, through mercy, is gone to heaven. 


You that survive and read this tale take care 
For this most certain event to prepare, 
Where blest in peace, the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the silent dust.” 


Robert Kemp, a well-to-do farmer in 


middle New York, had the following | 


lines carved upon a beautiful monument 
erected to the memory of his wife: 


‘‘ Once she was mine, 
But now, O Lerd, 

I her to Thee resign 
And remain your obedient 
humble servant, ROBERT KEMP.” 


Lovers of Dickens’ works will, doubt- 
less, remember that “Sairy Gamp,” in a 
conversation with her estimable confrere, 
‘Betsy Prig,” expressed her preference 
for “Brighton Tipper ale.” Probably no 
one supposed there really was such a 
beverage as “Brighton Tipper’; but the 
following epitaph in Newhaven church- 
yard, Sussex, England—with its annexed 
note—gives another proof of the great 
author’s confirmed habit of using reali- 
ties for the purpose of fiction : 


“To the memory of Thomas Tipper of 


Brighton, who departed this life ye May 4th, 
1805, aged 54 years. | 


‘“‘Reader, with kind regard this grave survey, 
Nor heedless pass where Tipper’s ashes lay. 
Hon?; hewas ingenious blunt and kind 


And dared to do what few dared do—speak 
his mind. : 

The best old stings he both brewed and sold, 

Nor did one knavish act to win his gold.” 


(Note by the transcriber: ‘‘Brewer of a 
fine ale known as ‘Brighton Tipper,’ much 
used in Brighton 30 years ago.”) a 


It appears that John Milledge, who is 


| buried at Bridgeport, Ct., had a large 


wen on the top of his head: 
father lies buried beneath the sod, 
is spirit is gone unto his God ; 
We never more shall hear his tread, 
_ Nor see the wen on his dear head.” 


According to a respectable Ohio jour- 
nal, théfollowing epitaph may be seen 
On a@»tombstone in a cemetery near 
Mansfield : 


Under this sod, 
And under these trees; 
Lieth the bod 
Y of Solomon Pease. 
He is not in this hole, 
But only his: pod. 
He has shelled out his soul 
And went up to his God.” 


An equally ludicrous inscription is 
found in the churchyard of St. Mary’s at 
Burlington, N. J., as follows : | 


‘“* Here lies the body of Mary Ann Lowder, 
Who died while drinking a sedlitz powder ; 
Called from this world to her heavenly rest, 
Because she did not wait till it effervesced.” 


The genuineness of the above is 


vouched for by the Trenton (N. J.) 
Daily Times. 


From Concord—home of the famous 
School of Philosophy—comes this : 


‘Here lies the body of John S. Auricular, 
Who in righteousness walked perpendicular.’ 


The father of an infant buried at Au- 
gusta, Me., must have been a student of 
Shakespeare, for on the tombstone of his 
little son he has“caused to be inscribed : 


‘« After life’s scarlet fever 
He sleeps well.” 


In an obituary notice printed in a 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) daify paper, the 
writer works in the following : | 
‘This world is a city, with many a winding 
street, 

And Death the market place where all of men 
must meet ; 

If Life were merchandise, that all men could 
buy, 

The rich would all live, and none but poor 
would die,’’ 


The next was handed me by an edi- 
torial acquaintance. It was sent by the 
bereaved husband for publication, and is 
undoubtedly bona fide: 

‘* Here lays one whos 
lifes threds cut 
asunder she was 


struck Dead by a clap 
of Thunder.” 


An English collector of epitaphs is re- 
sponsible for the following, which he al- 
leges is on the tombstone at Tunbridge 
Wells, in Southeastern England : 

‘* Beneath this stone, in hopes of Zion, 
There lies the landlord of ‘The Lion’; 
Resigned unto the heavenly will, 

His son keeps up the business still.” 

The sculptor who cut the inscription 
that appears on James Silvey’s tombstone 
in the churchyard at Olean, N. Y., was 
lamentably ignorant of the rules of punct- 
uation, for he made it read as follows: 


‘To James Silvey accidentally shot by his 
brother as a mark of affection.” | 


the Washington, D. C., Post ap- 
peared this gem appended to a funeral 
notice : | 

** Our little Jacob 
Has been taken away from this earthly garden 
To bloom in a | 
Superior flower-pot above.” 
The father of **little Jacob” was a 
landscape gardener,. hence the metaphor. 


What sort of matrimonial alliance 
must Mr. Dent of Winchester have en- 
joyed, that, as soon as his beloved spouse 
was grassed over, he would indite such 
a flippant couplet as this to place over 
her grave: 3 


‘* Here lies the body of Deborah Dent, 
She kicked up her heels and away she went.” 


It must have been the extreme seductive- 
ness of the rhyme that caused him to 
represent her sudden “taking off” in 
such breezy style. 


An English correspondent of a New 
York journal says that in Acton, Corn- 
wall, there is a particularly graphic de- 
scription, on a tombstone, of how the 


late Mr. Morton came to his end. It is}: 


expressed in these words: 


‘* Here lies entombed one Roger Mortou, 
Whose sudden death was early brought on; 
Trying one day acorn to mow off, 

The razor slipped and cut his toe off, 
The toe, or rather what it grew to, 
An inflammation quickly flew to; 
The parts they took to mortifying, 
And Roger Morton took to dying.” 


Mrs. Shoven of Rouse’s Point was 
evidently an accomplished cook. Her 
epitaph reads : 

‘* Underneath this crust, 
Lies the mouldering dust 
Of Eleanor Batchellor Shoven; 
Well versed in the arts, 
Of pies, custards and tarts, 
And the lucrative tradé of the oven.” 


A stone cutter in Wiltshire, England, 
according to the Birmingham Post, 
carved this inscription upon a stone he 
erected tothe memory of his own son : 


-# Beneath this stone our own dear child 


Whose gone from we 
For ever more unto Eternity; 
Where we do hope as us shall go to he, 
But him cam never»more come back to we.” 


A little in the same vein is the follow- 


ing, from a small town in lowa, sent by: 


a Des Moines clergyman to a literary 
friend as a curiosity: 
‘¢ Beneath this elm tree, 
Buried would he be, 
Because his.father, he. | 
Planted this elm tree.” 


The. battle..of..Pine..Mountain took. 


place. June-14, 1864. Near the battle- 
field, on a rude slab, was carved this 


tribute : 


‘* Here lies William More 

[Tsay nomore; - 
Reached the golden shore 
June 14, ’64.” 


In some epitaphs there is more stated 
than is absolutely necessary. For in- 
stance, in the old Grantham burying- 
ground we find : Bie 


** John Palfreymac, who is buried here, 
Was aged four and twenty year; 
And by his side his mother lies, 
Likewise his father when he dies.” 


Very remarkable is the following au- 


thentic transcription of an epitaph made 
by a tourist in Devon, England, from a 
stone in the churchyard at Lidford, and 
printed n the New York’ Evening Post: 


‘** Here lies in a horizontal position 
The outside case of 
George Raughleigh, Watchmaker, 
Whose abilities in that line were a honor 
to his profession 
Integrity was the main spring and 
Prudence the Regulator of all the 
actions of his life. 
Humane, generous and liberal his hand never 
stopped until he had relieved distress. So 
nicely were all his actions balanced that he 
never went wrong except when set going by 
people who did not know his key. Even then 
he was easily set right again. He had the art 
of disposing of his Time so well that his hours 
glided away in one continual round of pleasure 
and delight, till an unlucky minute put a pe- 
riod to his existence. 
He Departed this Life Nov. 14, 1802, 
-Aetat 57. 
Wound up in hopes of beiug taken in hand by 
his Maker and of being thoroughly cleaned and 
repaired and set going in the world to come.” 


This is worthy of a_ place in the col- 
umns of a humorous paper, but it was 
actually appended to the death notice of 
a woman who died in Monroe county, 
Penn., in 1878:. | 


‘* Some have children, some have none, 
She was the mother of twenty-one.” 


This gem was actually printed in an 
East Tennessee paper, headed ‘‘ By Re- 
quest of Friends,” and was part of an 
elaborate notice : 

‘* She lived a life of virtue, and died of the 
cholera morbus caused from eating green fruit, 
in the hope of a blessed immortality at the 
early age of thirteen years, seven months and 
sixteen days. * * *~ Reader go thou and 
do likewise.” 


A descriptive writer thus concludes 
an affecting obituary in a Sussex county, 
N. J.,; paper : 

‘* To all his friends he bid adieu, 7 

A more sudden death one never knew, 

As he was leading his horse to drink, 

“She kicked and killed him quicker than a 
wink.” 

An odd, yet unbeautiful, conceit is 
found in the lines to Miss Todd, in an 
Orange county, N. Y., churchyard: 

‘* Underneath this stone doth lie, 
As much of virtue as could die; 
Which, when alive, did vigor give, 
To as much of beauty as could live.” 


The following was composed by Lord 
Byron, by special request, the deceased 


| being a carrier who died of drunkenness : 


‘* John Adams lies here, of the parish of South- 
well, 
A carrier, who carried his can to his mouth 
well, 
But he carried so much and he carried so fast, 
He could carry no more; so was carried at last; 
For the liquor he drank being too much for one, 
He could not carry off; so he is now carri- 
on!’ 
It is quite probable Mr. Adams’ fam- 
ily felt inclined to carry on when they 
read this. It is not much worse, how- 
ever, than the sarcastic inscription that 
was placed over one Doctor Stafford, 
who was very corpulent, and also very 
unfortunate, in that he lost most of his 
patients : 
‘* Take heed, oh good traveller 
And do.not tread hard, 
For here lies Dr. Stafford 
In all this churchyard.” 


Quite a bit of family history may be 
gathered from the following, which is 
found at Shippensburg, Penn., on a 
moss-covered stone: 


‘¢ This lovely boy, near 8 years old, 
Lies buried with his brother; 
His sister lies on one side 
And his nephew on the other.” 


This is certainly not to be omitted, 
for it is a genuine curiosity. It appeared 
in the Washington Star exactly as fol- 
lows : 


‘* Farewell dear little Robert Allen, 
Gone to meet his departed Pa; 
In yonder lovely world up higher, 
Where by the golden throne of blazing fire, 
He waits for his little brothers and his sisters 
and His Ma.” 


It is clearly a case of plagiarism from 
Pinafore.” 


The next, and last, is from the Strouds- 
burg, Penn., Democrat, as follows: 
‘Cora B. Starks was transferred from the 


Delaware Water Gap to Heaven ‘at 4:30 thi 
afternoon, surrounded by loving friends.” 


—Paul Bainbridge, in Independent. 


SCIENTIFIC LEGERDEMAIN. 


In these days of adulteration— 
‘‘ When all things are what they seem, 
And everything is.something.else,’ | 
it is no more miraculous that olive oil 
should be squeezéd.out’of a peanut than 
that Java coffee should be ground out of 


the chicory root, or that black pepper be | 


only another name for pulverized cocoa- 
nut shells. Science is making such 
rapid strides towards helping us in our 
gastronomic needs, that Nature herself 
must get out of the way or she will be 
run over. Even the poor honey-bee was 
accused, not of laziness, for that would 
have been too palpable an injustice, but 
of being too slow, and spending too 
much time over the clover-heads. 

“s] will remedy all that,” said Science. 

And she did. Shutting up the bees, 
she knocked the head out of a barrel of 
glucose, and told them to go to work 
and help themselyes;. which they did 
faithfully. Their long journeys tc and 
from the flowering fields being done 
away with, they had nothing to interfere 
with their getting down to actual busi- 


ness. The scheme was a _ success, for 
the honey was piled into the combs in 
treble abundance, and in one-third the 
usual time. | 

And yet Science wasn’t satisfied. 

Greedily she put her wits to work. 
‘‘What’s the use of going to the ex- 
pense of buying bees? I can make the 
comb quicker and quite as well as they; 
and as for the honey—well, glucose is 
honey!” | 

And so the occupation of the honey- 
bee being gone, so far as it had any 
hand in what is known as the “honey of 


commerce,” it now confines itself in a. 


small way to home manufacture, samples 
of which, if the reader particularly wants 
he must particularly search for.— Table 
Talk. : 


A THING TO BE DESIRED. 


A prime virtue in the pulpit is mental | 


integrity. The absence of it is a subtle 
source of mental impotence. It concerns 


| other things than the blunt antipodes be- 


tween a truth and a lie, Argument 
which does not satisfy a preacher’s logi- 
cal instinct; illustration which does not 
commend itself to his zsthetic taste; a 


perspective of doctrine which is not true | 


to the eye of his deepest insig&t; the use 


of borrowed materials which offend his 


sense of literary equity; an emotive in- 
tensity which exaggerates his conscious 
sensibility ; an impetuosity of delivery 
which overworks his thoughts ; gestures 
and looks put on for scenic effect; and 
eccentric elocution, which no human 
nature ever fashioned ; even a shruy of 
the shoulder, thought of and planned for 
beforehand—these are causes of enerva- 
tion in sermons which may be otherwise 
well framed and sound in stock. They 
Sap a preacher’s personality and neutral- 
ize his magnetism, They are not true, 
and he knows it. Hearers may know 
nothing of them theoretically, yet may 
feel the full brunt of their negative force 
practically. Dr. Philip Doddridge was 
an example of a preacher who owed his 
power in the pulpit chiefly to the impres- 
sion which his sermons made of the per- 
sonal integrity of the man. He had 
neither graces nor forces of elocution. 
His voice was unmelodious. A nervous 
affection destroyed the significance of 
such delivery as he had. His discourses 
were neither elegant nor profound. He 
often discoursed on a dead level. Not 
an undulation of genius broke up the 
wooden mechanism of his style. But 
these grave defects were so overbalanced 
by the evidences of uncompromising in- 
tegrity of intellect and heart that his 
preaching ‘‘attracted and enchained all 
classes of hearers, from those who could 
not read the alphabet up to the poet Ak- 
enside.” Men went from his public ser- 
vices saying: ‘He speaks what is true to 
his own soul,”-—Austin Phelps. 


PREACHING. 


Francis of Assissi once stepped down 
into the cloisters of his monastery, and, 
laying his hand on the shoulder of a 


young monk, said: “Brother, let us go 


down into the town and preach.” So 
they went forth, the venerable father and 
the young man, conversing as they went. 
They wound their way down the princi- 
pal streets, round the lowly alleys and 
lanes, and even to the outskirts of the 
town, and to the village beyond, till they 
found themselves back to the monastery 
again. Then said the young monk, 
“Father, when shall we begin to preach ?” 
And the father looked kindly down on 
his son, and said: ‘My, child, we have 
been preaching while we were walking. 
We have been seen, looked at; our be- 
havior has been remarked; and so we 
have delivered a morning sermon. Ah! 
my son, it is no use that we walk any- 
where to preach unless we preach as we 
walk.” —Pazton Hood. . 


- 


THE CONGREGATION.’ 


The congregation needs to mix more. 
If all seats were free ; if poor members 
were not to get into the habit of suppos- 
ing that their natural place is the back 
seats and the galleries ; if the ‘‘classes” 
were not so excessively clannish ; if rich 
and poor, employers and employed, pro- 
fessions and trades, sat side by side in 
the same seats, secured according to the 
‘order of their coming,” then there 
would be ten times the amount of hand- 
shaking, and it would be ten times more 
hearty. The prevailing cold and frosty 


politeness would gradually thaw, with 
results beneficial alike to pew and pul- 


pit, to regular congregation and stran- 


gers.—Christian at Work. 


LET TEACHERS LEAD.—Disorder that 


begins with the teacher is hard to endure 
/—oftentimes harder to cure. If, when 


the Superintendent’s bell calls for silence 
at the opening of the school, a teacher 


continues to speak to a scholar, or to a} 


fellow-teacher, the class understands that 
the call is not to be heeded, and they 
act accordingly. If, when the time to 
rise and sing is announced, the teacher 
keeps her seat, with no explanation of 
her conduct, her scholars take it that 
rising or not is a matter of choice. If, 
when the bell to close the lesson is 
struck, the teacher continues to teach, 


the Superintendent cannot hope for si-{. 


lence from the school. Let the teachers 
lead their classes in obedience to rules. 
—Evangelical Messenger. 


CLOcKs.—An important 
improvement in clocks has been shown 
the British Association for the advance- 
ment of science by Mr. W. H. Douglass. 
The new feature is the torsion pendulum, 
which, with lever and escapement, . may 
be applied to ordinary works, and by its 
slow rate of vibration makes practicable 
the conversion of an eight-day clock into 


one requiring winding only once a yar. | 
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Safe & Lock 
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AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
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{7" The very best Cabinet Photographs, $8 
per dozen. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


MARKET STREET, 
Franomco, 


1912 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST.; SAN FRANOISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Ohurch.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocast, 
10oct-tf, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embalimer, 


116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Everything requisite for funerals on hand. 
Preserving remains without the use of ice a 

specialty. 


ILLIAM H. PORTER 


116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


PATENTS 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. .We advise as to patent. 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 

_ UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

. For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State; County, City or 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 
Weed & Kingwell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 


No. 125 First Street, 


Oprosrrz 8r., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 


Church & Steamboat Bells 
Also full assortment of Steam and Water 


Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, eto. 
Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


a? r 4 
SUCCESSORS IN BELLS ~- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUP'NG 


CATALOGUE WITH [S00 TESTIMONIALS 


Illustrated catalogues on application to. 


JAMES LINFORTH, . 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


37 Market St., San Francisco. 


Mention this puper. Baltimere, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY... 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tia for Ch 
chools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULL 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN 4 TIFT..Cincinnsti O 


MENEELY OOMPANY, 
West TROY, WN BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc.; 
and Peals, Formo half acen 
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SAFES! 


Safes of Every. Description. 


A 


» Bacrons az 


AINED ist PREMIUM for 


merit at the New OrleansCottunCen- _ 
wonder wero elegance 

design, and wiper’ finish. Only 
endorsed by ‘United: States commission- 
ers, from each of the States. Cases finest 
carved, rosewood finish—finest imported 
double repeating action — three strings 
throughout of best patent steel wire—keys | 
best ivory. Our new patent steel tuning 
device, instead of wood, is the t in- 
vention ever made in pianos, 
of stationary steel tu ins that areset 
in a mold and molten steel is run round 
the pins keepingthem solidly in place. A 
thimble or shell pin is made to exactly fit 
the ae revolving thereon ; thus 
thestrings wind round the pins. Aftertke 
strings are properly stretched the piano 
can never get out of tune, the rest plank 
being of steelis not affected by extremes 
of climate. This will be appreciated 

all musicians in city or country... Jt wi 
stand 2U pee without tuning and fs good 
for100 .No other pian» has this improve- 


ment. 

Great aoa, and durability is another 
advantage. other pianos. holes are 
bored in wooden and tuning pins 
inserted. The pins turn round in this 
board and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys out, 
becoming utterly, -totally and entirely 
worthless as a musical instrument. Our 
steel tuning device isin no way affected 
by such casualities,and the sounding board. 
is so constructed that our pianos Can never 
become thin or metallic in tone. They 
are always in tune and the expense of 
tuning is saved. This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piano the 

atest in the world, Prices are no 
igher than other pianos. Buying direct 
save $100 or $200—Dealers’ profits, ‘; 
mind the ominous grow ines of dealers 
and agents, who see their chances of sell- 
ing a poor piano at a big profit of 
slipping away —pity them. 

e guarantee our pianosten years. 100 
stylesx_ We have put our prices at lowest 
bed rock for Cash: A piano for 
$249.50; a $900 piano for $297.50; a 
$1,200 piano for $375.50; a $1,500 

iano for $475.50. Upright Cabinet 

rands, with stool and rubber cover 
shipped on carat 8. F., toany partof the 
United States, Canada or Mexico. Our 
terms are cash with order. If not as rep- 
resented money returned. We on- 
ally have good made 
over at $100 to $200, Ww we take in 
part pevmens for our own. Write or call 

or ogue, free. 

T. M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 

Office & Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Hall, 

Cor. Marktt & 7th Sts.; Factories, Fol- 

som, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San Francisce, 

California. (Agents wanted) 
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Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 60 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
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N. W. WINTON, | 
San Francisco Agent. 
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BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 
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WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OABRD STOOK, STRAW and 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 
CORDAGE FACTORY. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JAN. 20: 
MARK 1: 85-45. | 


BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


HEALING OF THE LEPER. 


In this lesson we find Jesus praying, 
preaching and healing the sick. 

I, Curist’s PRAYERS, (1) Secret pray- 
ers, referred to by Matthew (xiv: 23 ) 
(xxvi : 39— Gethsemane), by Mark (in 
this lesson) (vi: 46) (xvi: 35, 36 and 
39—Gethsemane) ; by Luke (v: 16) (vi: 
12) (ix: 18) (ix : 2&) (xxii : 41-44—-Geth- 
semane), and by John (vi : 15, probably). 
(2) Prayers with his disciples, as in John 
xvii. (3) Ejaculations, as in Matt. xi: 
25, and upon the cross. (4) Public 
prayers, as at the tomb of Lazarus (John 
xi: 41-42). 

That Christ made it a habit to engage 
in secret prayer is very evident. The 
mountain and the wilderness were the 
chief witnesses of these devotions. With 
him prayer was a preparation for work. 
Communion with God should precede, 
accompany and follow our daily labor, 
our Christian instruction, and our deeds 
of kindness. Not only in our Gethsem- 
ane, but, also, between our bright and 
busy days, it is good and necessary to 
‘steal away” and spend a season alone 
with God “in humble, grateful prayer.” 

II. Curist’s PREACHING. Not in one 
town. He was not pastor of the First 
church in Capernaum. ‘Let us go into 
the next towns, that I may preach there, 
also.” “And hepreached through- 
out all Galilee.” The most of our Sav- 
iour’s preaching was in Galilee, but in 
Samaria, Judea, and especially on the 
East of the Jordan, he preached, and 
healed, and comforted, and _ saved. 
Blessed land, where lived and labored 
the Son of Man! Blessed the children 
who felt the pressure of his loving hand 
upon their heads! Blessed the parents, 
the invalids, the bereaved, the sinful, 
who saw him and received his blessing! 
Like Esau, we, in California, in 1889, 
may cry out, ‘Hast thou not reserved a 
blessing for me? ” Theanswer comes from 
the Lord Jesus, in his words to Thomas, 
“Blessed are they that have not seen and 
yet have believed.” Jesus is passing by 
to-day, in the person of his ministers, 
Sunday-school teachers, parents, and in 
San Francisco especially, in the person 
of his disciple, Mr. Moody, whose mes- 
sages are the invitations of our dear 
Lord. 

III. Curist’s HEALING. No disease is 
more dreadful, repulsive and hopeless 
than leprosy. I have passed bya row of 

_lepers outside St. Stephen’s gate at Jeru- 
salem, ali sitting upon the ground, the 
picture of poverty and foul deformity. 
Arms without hands were outstretched 
for aid. Disfigured faces told of the 
progress of the leprosy. What were the 
few coins that we could drop into their 
mite-chests as ‘“*baksheesh”? No hu- 

man power could alleviate, much less 
save. Long since that row of hopeless 
men has given place to another. Such 
is the leper, type of the sinner. Such 
was the leper who saw in Jesus his only 
hope, who trusted him, who appealed to 
him not in vain. “If thou wilt”—not 

-“if thou canst.” He knew that Christ 
was able. Was he willing? O Galilean 
leper, a thousand times yes! O Califor- 
nia sinner, can Christ save you? Yes; 

“he is able to save unto the uttermost all 
that come unto God through him.” Is 
he willing to save you? Ask the leper 
on whom he had compassion. Ask the 
little daughter of Jairus, whom he raised 
from the dead. Ask the woman at Si- 
mon’s feast, blind Bartimeus, the ten 
lepers (Luke xvii: 12-15), all of whom 
were cleansed, but of whom only one 
poured out his gratitude in thankful 
adoration of him who saved him, body 
and soul. Ask every child of God, your 
friends and neighbors, whom Christ has 
blessed. 
Tue Leper. A leper no 
longer, for the gracious word had been 

spoken to him—“*I will: be thou clean.” 
The man had heard these words of life. 
He had felt the gentle touch of Jesus’ 
hand, although the law of Moses forbade 
any onetotoucha leper (Lev. x11: 46). 
He looked upon his own hand and saw 
that it was as smooth asachild’s. He 
felt the blood bounding through his 
veins. How could he keep from sing- 
ing, and. from telling others of what 
Jesus had done for him? Why, then, 
did Jesus say—See thou say nothing to 
any man”? “ 

1, “See thou tell no man till thou 
hast shown thyself tothe priests; lest, if 
a rumor of these things go before thee, 
the priests at Jerusalem, out of envy, out 
of a desire to depreciate my work, may 
deny either that thou wast before a leper, 
or else that thou art not now truly 
cleansed.” (Trench.) 

2. “The man should say nothing of 

the touching which had taken: place, be- 
cause by that he would expose the Lord 
to the necessity of undergoing quaran- 
tine for the sake of the moré timid among 
the people. But he might with prudence 
let the priests know that he had been 
healed miraculously by Jesus, after the 
healing had been certified tothem by the 
official declaration and the acceptance of 
the offering; so that he could bring forth 
a testimony unto them.” (Lange.) 
3. Possibly Christ’s desire to avoid 
mere popularity, or his desire to test the 
obedience of his new convert may have 
influenced him. 

V.. Tue LEPER’s DISOBEDIENCE. We 
cannot wonder, yet we must regret, that 


he did not do as Jesus told him. “To. 


obey is better than to. sacrifice.” 


His 
disobedeince compelled Jesus to leave 


the crowded city and labor in desert 
places. 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


The closing meeting of Mr. Moody’s 
mission here, Monday evening last, De- 
cember 31st, was one fraught with much 
interest. It was the meeting of a life- 
time for many souls. It cannot be 
doubted that many received an impulse 
to begin a better life during those hours. 
The circumstances, the surroundings, the 
time—all helped to make the occasion 
truly an impressive one, well calculated 
in the very nature of things to profound- 
ly stir to the very depths every human 
heart, and cause the wayward and care- 
less who were present to stop and think 
of their lives, past, present and future, 
and whither they were tending. 

The exercises of the evening began at 
7:30 O'clock, with a praise service for 
half an hour, led by Mr. Stebbins. At 8 
Mr. Moody took charge. The first thing 
he did was to call for a collection to fin- 
ish up the work begun the evening be- 
fore—that of raising funds to pay off the 
$2,000 indebtedness of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. In lessthan twenty 
minutes $1,200 was secured, which, 
added to the $1,000 obtained the pre- 
vious evening, paid the debt and left $200 
balance on hand. 

Following came brief and pertinent 
answers to a number of questions that 
had teen sent to Mr. Moody. Then 
came short addresses from several of the 
ministers, giving a brief review of the 
work that had been done, each testifying 
to the personal benefit received during 
the meetings, and also of the spirit of in- 
quiry existing among the people general- 
ly. Judge Williams also made a few 
remarks, the substance of which I here 
append. 

‘J do not desire to make myself con- 
spicuous in these meetings, or to attract 
public attention in religious matters. 
Perhaps I may drop some remark that 
may reach some who are wandering in 
doubt, and may help others to find what 
I have found—Christ as a shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land. Morality is 
a Chinese wall around the kingdom of 
God. I have always been a moral man, 
as the world goes. The arguments of 
morality did not satisfy me. There was 
a void. My spiritual nature longed for 
something I did not have. We have a 


‘fleshly nature and a spiritual nature. 


That which satisfies our fleshly nature 
will not satisfy our spiritual nature. 
What is the difference between morality 
and Christianity? Let me _ illustrate. 
There are some excellent men in our 
city that are British subjects. We have 
others that are American citizens. How 
can we tell the difference? We must 
look into their hearts. The one is loyal 
to the British empire ; the other is loyal 
to the American nation. Outwardly, 
they are the same. The hearts tell a 
different story. How shall a British sub- 
ject become an American citizen? He 
must be born again. 
naturalized. Then he becomes an Ameri- 
can citizen. The work of naturalization 
religiously is unseen and unrecognized, 
until it appears in action. 


‘Sa PERSON MAY UNDERGO 


A great change without attracting the 
attention of outsiders, but it is a wonder- 
ful change to himself. Nicodemus was 
told that he must be bornagain. There 
was no change in his outward life. The 
change of heart was a great mystery. 
It is so to-day. It was to Nicodemus. 
The Saviour spoke of the wind to Nico- 
demus to illustrate. You can confine 
the air of the room and it becomes de- 
structive. But let in the wind and the 
air is purified. We may shut our souls 
to the influence of the Holy Ghost and 
die. We may then open the windows 
of our hearts to the Holy Spirit and live. 
Perhaps some are doubting about their 
ability to receive the great charge. This 
is not surprising. It is soin life. In 
all great affairs doubt is everywhere. No 
one knows fully as to the outcome of 
every enterprise. All we have to do is 
to decide and do. Then the work is 
done. The reward of the new birth is 
not delayed until after death. We have 
a reward here. We may have a heaven 
to go to heaven in. The kingdom of 
God is with us. Our lives, at the best, 
are full of troubles, trials and cares. 
We are all trying to find that state repre- 
sented by the word ‘happiness.’ Jesus 
Christ says to every one, ‘Come unto 
me, all ye that are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.’ 
gling for rest. _ Afflictions are inevitable 
to all. What a consolation that we may 
retire into our own souls, and find rest 
alone with Christ and God. Friends, I 
have tried everything in life, but nowhere 


have been husks. I trust, at last, I have 
found rest, allon anchorage, on the Rock 
of Ages. I have not been carnéd away 
with sensationalism. I have deliberated 
long on the subject. These meetings 
have helped me to confess Christ and 
take my stand for him. I know not my 
future, but I believe that nothing shall 
separate me from Christ and his love.” 
‘After’ this came a brief and touching 
appeal by Mr. Moody to young converts, 
urging them to become identified’ with 
some church and take up active Christian 
work atonce. Alsowords of warning were 
uttered, showing how easy it was to drift 
back into the world; that the Christian 
life was a warfare; that the blessing rest- 
ed upon those who overcame the world ; 
that it was God’s nature we wanted; that 
given to us, we would have a new heart, 
new desires, a new tongue with which to 
tell of our blessings received in his ser- 


He must legally be } 


heaven. 


The world is strug- | 


have I found rest. All out of Christ 


vice. The meeting closed with silent. 


prayer, as the old year was closing and 


the new year entering; then prayer by 
Mr. Moody, and then the Lord’s Prayer 
by the assemblage, led by Rev. Mr. 
Clapp, followed by all joining heartily in 


“Glory be to the Father, the Son and 


to the Holy Ghost,” and at last conclud- 
ing at 12:10, 1889, with “God be with 
you till we meet again,’’ and the wish by 
Mr. Moody that we all might meet in a 
happy eternity, and an earnest invitation 
to any who might wish to know some- 
thing of the way of life to come to him 
at the close of the meeting, as he would 
be glad to stay up all night if he could 
thereby make it easier for one soul to 
find Christ. Then the benediction was 
pronounced, and the vast audience, 
which had been held together with un- 
flagging interest for five hours, dispersed, 
nevermore to meet_again. 

On Tuesday morning Mr. Moody left 
for Salem, where he remained till the 


evening of Wednesday, holding four 


meetings, I believe, and then went to 
Eugene City, and held two services; and 
then on to San Francisco, where he has 
row begun his mission with you. The 
prayers of all God’s people here are daily 
offered to the throne of grace in your 
behalf, that a great work may be done 
by the Holy Spirit in your midst while 
Mr. Moody is with you. | 

In order to make the most of the 


| work so auspiciously started, the churches, 


individually, have held nightly meet- 
ings during the week with increas- 
ing interest, and they will be contin- 
ued during the coming week. Mr. Studd 
and Mr. Burke, helpers of Mr. Moody, 
held meetings in the First Presbyterian 
church Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day nights. What the result of Mr. 
Moody’s mission here is not at pres- 
ent known, and probably eternity alone 
will fully reveal it. Suffice it to say, 
about four hundred have expressed a 
wish for a change of life, and if the 
churches continue vigorously at work, 
and each professing Christian is alive to 
the responsibility under God resting 
upon him or her, the ingathering of pre- 
cious souls to the Master’s kingdom will 
be very large. 

On New Year’s Day the Y. M. C. A. 
kept open house for receptions of friends 
and visitors generally. Ladies from the 
several churches represented in the As- 
sociation furnished a great quantity of 
eatables, and a ladies’ committee was 
present to take charge of matters, so that 
a very pleasant day was spent. More 
than seven hundred persons took lunch 
at the rooms during the day from 10 a, 
M. to 5 P. M. The occasion was one of 
rejoicing by members and friends, be- 
cause of the freedom from debt at the 
beginning of the new year. 

At the First church Mr. Clapp preach- 
ed about the ‘‘Unjust Judge” (Luke xviii: 
5). He was a fitting type of many men 
now-a-days. He did not fear God. He 
did not care for his fellows, but he did 
care for himself. He had no reverence; 
he had no humanity, but he did have 
selfishness. The wickedness of selfish- 
hess set over against the blessed helpful- 
ness of love was vividly portrayed, and 
the utter misery and wretchedness caused 
by the one was sharply contrasted with 
the happiness and good fellowship grow- 
ing out of the other. The one was from 
the devil, the other from our Father in 
We had the power of choice— 
what should it be? He impressively 
urged that all should obey God rather 
than man. HIsME. 

Jan. 6, 1889. 
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REY. H. H. WIKOFF. 


Dear PaciFric: Sunday, December 
30th, the last Lord’s day in the year of 
1888, dawned bright and clear in the 
beautiful valley of Sonoma. And as 
the welcome tones of the church bell 
rang out on the air, many worshipers 
turned their steps toward one of the 
Lord’s houses, the 1st Congregational 
church. Visiting in Sonoma, the writer 
had the privilege of being among the 
worshipers. Though all outside was 
bright and pleasant, there were many 
sad hearts within the walls of the church, 
as on that day Rev. H. H. Wikoff, the 
beloved and faithful pastor and friend, 
was to preach his last sermon as pastor 
of the people whom he had served for 
almost nine years. The text was taken 
from II Cor. xiii: 11—‘Finally, breth- 
ren, farewell.” 

Mr. Wikoff gave a short resume of the 


work accomplished in the community, | 


by the pastor and the people, during his 
pastorate. 


Nine years ago, upon entering the | 
house of worship, the eye was not | 
pleased to look upon unpainted walls, | 


bare floor, and wooden benches, with a 
few chairs. But now the cheerless room 
is changed into a pleasant auditorium; 
the walls are nicely painted, a bright car- 
pet covers the floor, softly-cushioned 
pews take the place of the uncomfort- 
able benches. The Sunday - school 
rooms have been finished, and a bell 
placed in the belfry. Then a parsonage 
has been purchased, and altogether, 
about 3000 dollars have been spent for 
improving the church property. | 

- This much for the material growth; 


the spiritual growth must also be con- 


sidered. During this time, 37 persons 
have united with the church, 15 of 
whom joined on profession of faith—a 
number not great in itself, but compar- 
ing favorably with most churches in 
communities sO unprogressive as So- 
noma. But we cannot. judge of the 
good done, the work accomplished, by 
this, but rather of the influence that may 
go forth from those 37 members. .. . 

In closing, Mr. Wikoff urged. those 


who had not accepted Christ, to take 
Hifi as their Lord and Saviour; on the. 


last Sabbath that they were together as 
pastor and people he must again urge 
them to accept and serve the Lord Jesus 
Christ; also encouraging those who 
were of the faith to continue in their 
good work, looking unto God for all 
help. In the evening the members of 
the Sabbath-school gave a missionary 
concert. The services were very inter- 
esting, and seven dollars was collected 
for the cause of missions. 

On Tuesday evening, January rst, a 
farewell reception was tendered Mr. and 
Mrs, Wikoff by the ladies of the church, 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. T. M. 
Dunn. The large parlors were beauti- 
fully decorated ‘with evergreen zand red 
berries, and here and there a bunch of 
flowers. The evening was spent in so- 
cial converse, interspersed with vocal and 
instrumental music, cornet duet and 
solos with organ accompaniment, recita- 
tions, etc. During the evening bounti- 
ful refreshments were served, after which 
Mr. and Mrs. Wikoff were presented 
with a well-filled purse. Before dispers- 
ing, all present united in singing the 
Doxology, and were then led in prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Wikoff. May God’s blessing 
rest upon him and his wherever he may 
labor for the cause of Christ, and may 
the dear church of Sonoma have one 
sent to it that will prove as faithful, ear- 
nest and sincere a friend and pastor as 
the Rev. H. H. Wikoff has been the 
past nine years. BSE Ge. 
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